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Written with the Pitchfork 


HE advertising of Dr. Hess & Clark, of Ash- 
land, Ohio, is written to sell the farmer the 
how of profitable stock and poultry. 

In it he sees his barns full of sleek, kind-eyed 
cows whose industry suggests Stevenson’s lines, 
“She gives me cream with all her might to eat 
with apple tart.” 

In the stable he is greeted by the whinny of 
horses ready for the day’s work. Out in the sty 
he hears fat pigs grunt and jostle. The poultry 
yard is all aflutter with busy hens. 

In the distance white fluffs of wool raise their 
heads and bleat contemptuous baas. 

Over it all broods a sense of perfect physical 
well-being. 

Talking to farmers in their own language has 
won them. Today Dr. Hess & Clark are the larg- 
est manufacturers of poultry and livestock prepara- 
tions in the world. 


N.W. AYER & SON 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
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1¢. Inter 
rupfi ing Idec 


Check your Advertising 
againist this Boo ook. © 


SK your Advertising if it 
interrupts a majority of 
readers. 


SK your Advertising if it 
makes the interrupted 
reader remember your mcssaze. 


SK your Advertising if it 
a part of the selling of yout 
product in the retail store. 














HE Interrupting Idea” is 
an interrupting booklet 
about the Interrupting Idea. 


Any advertiser may have a copy, without obligation, upon request 


FEDERAL 


Advertising Agency. Inc. 
6 East 39%St NewYork 
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No. 1 


Lower Prices and Better Selling as 
the Key to Normal Times 


What the Results of the Washington Conference Mean to Business 


By Roy Dickinson 


Associate Editor, 


AST week when I wrote “Ideas 

or Industrial Warfare?”—a 
suggestion to the Washington Con- 
ference, I had no idea that I was 
n effect writing a letter to myself. 
For by the time the issue of Sep- 
ember 29 was in the mails I was 
i member of the Committee on 
Emergency Measures by Manu- 
facturers of the National Confer- 
ence on Unemployment. This 
sudden change from suggester to 
conferee was in response to the 
following telegram, which seemed 
to show that the unemployment 
problem would lead inevitably to 
a consideration of better selling. 


Tue Wuite House 

Wasuincron, D. C., Sept. 24, 1921 
Roy Dicxtnson, 

Printers’ Inx, New York: 

I am desirous of including your name 
in the forthcoming conference on unem- 
ployment to open in Washington Sep 
tember 26. The object of the conference 
is to inquire into the volume and dis- 
tribution of unemployment, to advise 
upon emergency measures that can be 
properly taken by employers and local 
authorities and civic bodies, and to con- 
sider such measures as would tend to 
give impulse to the recovery of business 
and commerce to normal. I would be 
glad if I could have your acceptance. 

Warren G. Harprne. 


The telegram specifically states 
that emergency measures were to 
be considered, and that “impulse 
and recovery of business” were 
closely *allied in the President’s 


mind with a solution of our men- 
out-of-work problem. The Presi- 
dent’s 


and Secretary Hoover's 


Table of Contents on page 178 
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speeches further emphasized this 
fact. As the public knows, the 
conference was immediately di- 
vided into sub-committees. I, 
luckily, was appointed to the 
Manufacturers’ Committee, and 
we had been in session only a few 
minutes before I found how dif- 
ferently key men of the key indus- 
tries on that committee viewed the 
problem they had been called to 
help solve. Some men sincerely 
believed that wages and transpor- 
tation rates were the first thing 
to be considered under emer- 
gency measures. Wages were 
considered by them to be the big 
factor in production costs, and 
high freight rates the main factor 
in holding back prosperity. An- 
other group in the committee, in 
which I was included, believed, 
since certain industries were going 
along on full time production and 
selling their product at a profit, 
their experience had a definite 
bearing upon the subject to be 
considered—and the “how” of 
their experience contained a les- 
son for other manufacturers. 
Better selling seemed to us to 
come properly under emergency 
measures. 

The members ef our cemmittce 
were Charles M. Schwab, chair- 
man Bethlehem Steel, William H. 
Butler, president Butler Mills, 
New Bedford Mills, and other 
textile companies, T. E. Edgerton, 
president of Lebanon Woolen 
Mills, and also president of the 
American Manufacturers’ Asse- 
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ciation, Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent American Federation of 
Labor, Clarence I. Hicks, assist- 
ant to president Standard Oil Co., 
Jackson Johnson, chairman of the 
International Shoe Co., Cc. 
Procter, president of Procter & 
Gamble Co., James A. Campbell, 
president of Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Mrs. Sarah Conboy, 
secretary of the United Textile 
Workers of America, W. H. 
Stackhouse, president of the Na- 
tional Implement & Vehicle Asso- 
ciation, John A. Penton, of the 
Penton Publishing Company. Dr. 
Thomas Hinman of Georgia, who 
owns railroads, cotton oil fac- 
tories, cotton mills and retail 
stores, A. L. Humphrey, president 
of Westinghouse Mfg. Co., and 
myself, 

Some of these men were oper- 
ating their plants one or two days 
a week. Others not at all, and 
a few at full time. The discus- 
sion soon resolved itself into an 
informative debate between two 
distinct schools of production and 
merchandising, the two labor del- 
egates, of course, arguing against 
any horizontal and general cut in 
wages. Wages, they maintained, 
was merely another name for pur- 
chasing power. Jackson Johnson, 
of the International Shoe Com- 
pany, for example, was operating 
his plant at full production capac- 
ity, employing 23,000 men and 
women and doing the best business 
in his company’s history. He was 
of the decided opinion, in which 
I joined, that the recommenda- 
tions then adopted, such as rota- 
tion of jobs and putting men at 
work to improve the condition of 
the plant when they had no orders 
for goods, were merely supple- 
mentary and of little fundamental 
avail. 

Mr. Johnson had reduced the 
price of his product 50 per cent by 
savings in overhead, distribution, 
and increased plant efficiency. He 
had reduced wages not at all. He 
believed we should touch at once 
upon one of the fundamental 
causes of stagnation—high prices. 
Selling at current replacement | 
costs based upon full time produc- | 
tion, not on a two or three days. 
a week schedule, urging all man} 
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facturers and retailers, who hay 
not already done so, to take th 
inflation out of their prices a 
at once, not by piecemeal, and 1 
get more trade by selling at 
price the consumer would pay 
those were the things some of u 
believed would do more than an 
one thing to start factories rur 
ning again. The consumer, w 
realized, was the man who nc 
only fixed prices but when the 
strike him as right, by his pur 
chases sets the wheels of industr 
in motion and pays both lab< 
its wages and capital its dividen: 
rewards. Mr. Johnson, thoug! 
his factory is oversold several 
months in advance, is again re 
ducing his prices. 


SUB-COMMITTEE DRAFTS RESOLUTION 


But we had with us men who 
are so far away from their con- 
sumers that they really could not 
see our point as we did. Who is 
the final consumer for a steel mill ? 
The farmer buys certain kinds of 
steel in the form of plows, harrows 
and farm utensils. The man who 
pays office rent, buying through the 
construction company, is another 
consumer, but they are many steps 
away from the mill where the steel 
is puddled and fabricated. And 
it is scarcely to be wondered at, 
that it is in the metal trades, and 
the other so-called basic industries 
where merchandising is a term 
seldom used or thought of, where 
we find by far the most unem- 
ployment. And men out of work 
in steel mills can’t buy shoes. As 
the difference in viewpoint was 
sincere and earnest, a sub-commit- 
tee, consisting of Mr. Johnson, 
chairman of the International 
Shoe Co.; Mr. Gompers and my- 
self, was appointed to draft a 
resolution embodying our ideas 
for submission to the entire con- 
ference. Here is the result dis- 
cussed and changed word by word 
and comma by comma but finally 


‘agreed upon unanimously by the 


full committee: 

“Specific methods for solution 
of our economic problems will be 
effective only in so far as they 
are applied in a spirit of patriotic 
patience on the part of all our 
people. 
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Specified 
Building 
Materials 


HEN the anticipated 
building boom starts, 
these well known materials will 





tions. 


California Redwood of The Pacific Lumber 
Company, noted for its resistance to rot and 
fire and its high insulating qualities; the Paraf- 
fine Companies, Inc., roofing that defies sun and 
rain; Youngstown Pressed Steel Company’s 
metal lath for fireproof build- 


ing construction. Youngstomn 


We have carefully studied the building 
market and know the various channels of dis- 
tribution. We believe our advertising of these 
accounts indicates this knowledge 
and our understanding of the con- 
sumer appeal. 


If you have a building material 
that needs advertising or a greater 
distribution, won’t you let us tell 
you about our facilities? 





THE H.K.MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising - 61 Broadway -New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO - TORONTO . 








: . : THE PARAFFINE 
be included in many specifica- COMPANIES, Inc. 
San Francisco 
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“During the period of drastic{ him by consistent advertising 


economic readjustment, through 
which we are now passing, the 
continued efforts of anyone to 
profit beyond the requirements of 
safe business practice or economic 
consistency should be condemned 
One of the important obstacles to 
a resumption of normal business 
activity will be removed as prices 
reach replacement values in terms 
of efficient producing and distrib- 
uting cost plus reasonable profit. 

“We, therefore, strongly urge 
all manufacturers and wholesalers 
who may not yet have adopted 
this policy to do so, but it is essen- 
tial to the success of these meas- 
ures when put into effect that 
retail prices shall promptly and 
fairly reflect the price adjustment 
of the producer, manufacturer, 
and the wholesaler. 

“When these principles have 
been recognized and the recom- 
mendations complied with, we are 
confident that the public will in- 
crease their purchases, thereby 
increasing the operations of the 
mills, factories and transportation 
companies, and consequently re- 
ducing the number of unem- 
ployed.” 


MAKING THE RESOLUTION EFFECTIVE 


The recommendation didn’t 
offer a panacea, and touched upon 
only one of the fundamental 
causes. The above resolution was 
number 7 of our entire list. The 
other six I consider obvious and 
temporary measures. This one I 
think will have teeth. 

For the machinery for turning 
it into action is already being 
built up by Herbert Hoover, 
whose action in other emergencies 
proves him a man who knows that 
mere resolutions butter no pars- 
nips. And in its recognition of 
the final consumer as the key man 
to prosperity the statement forms 
a fundamental endorsement of 
advertising as a real economic 
force. It offers a direct challenge 
to those industries which have 
continued doing business on 


the we-make-it-let-somebody-buy- 
it basis. 

_ It should result in making such 
industries search for their final 
consumer, to sell him and to reach 


} There are enough possibilities for 
\steel, certain textile lines and 
other industries to increase the 
uses and stabilize demand for 
their products which would result 
in a real advertising boom. And 
it would interest readers of 
Printers’ INK particularly . to 
know how often advertising was 
mentioned and discussed in this 
connection. When men like Wm 
C. Procter, of Ivory Soap, H. S. 
Dennison, of the Dennison Mfg. 
Co., and Jackson Johnson, all ad- 
vertisers, could point to 100 per 
cent employment it was an en- 
dorsement of the merchandising 
methods of which advertising is 
so important a part as is seldom 
heard by men in other lines of 
industry where it is not used. 
What will be the results of a 
statement like the above on prices? 
What has the conference accom- 
plished? Has it put one man back 
at work? What will it mean to 
advertising? These are some of 
the questions I have been asked 


OFFICIALS AND CLUBS URGED TO 
WORK 

Remember this is an emergency 
measure only. This week perma- 
nent measures such as how to 
turn a seasonable industry into a 
twelve-month business and _ the 
like will be discussed. But on the 
price resolution alone, which 
among the other emergency meas- 
ures is to be passed on probably 
by Presidential Proclamation to 
the Mayors of towns and cities, 
and the Rotary Clubs, Chambers 
of Commerce and other local 
bodies for action there is a busi- 
ness principle which is now hav- 
ing wide application and will have 
a wider one. Low prices made 
possible by better merchandising 
and elimination of waste mean 
more trade. 

Some news of our proposed ac- 
tion on prices leaked out. Many 
companies wired their desire toe 
co-operate for lower prices and 
increased volume. 

Here is the way, for example, 
the Aladdin Company, big national 
advertiser, reacted by telegraph 
to our recommendations on lower 

(Continued on page 145) 
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Primary 


and Secondary 
Mediums! 


In times of stress the primary 
publications make the best 
showing in circulation and 
advertising. 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


during the past year has made a 
remarkable showing in both depart- 
ments, as the available authoritative 
records will demonstrate. 


As concrete evidence, forty-three 


’ new advertisers in nine months. 


“One Woman Tells Another.” 




















A No-Profit Sale to Make Jobs 


A. I. Namm & Son, of Brooklyn, Are Showing a Way to Set the Wheel 
of Industry Moving 


UNLESS men are put to work 
they can’t buy merchandise. 
If prices stay high the purchaser 
who has money to buy will hold 
on to it. Unless men now idle be- 
come in turn producers and buy, 
they kill off demand and any need 
for production. 


conclusion that the manufacturer 
arrived at after a week’s delibera 
tion in Washington. 

And A. I. Namm & Son, Brook 
lyn department store, this week 
have announced a plan that is sig- 
nificant not only to retailers but 
to wholesalers, jobbers and manu 

facturers in all lines 





Approved by Public Opinion— 









Exactly the 
Prices that We Pay fori 


NO PROFIT” SALE 


§ 








Evening Journal 
Standa: 


To Make Jobs for the U nemployed— 


Supported by the Wholesale Trade— 
Namm™s Sensational Series of 


“No Profit’ Sales. 


ednesday 


October 5th 


And End the Following 
ednesday, October 12th 





of business. They de- 
cided that unemploy- 
ment, in a sense, was 
up to them, and that 
they were going to 
help break the jam 
which was holding up 
prosperity. People 
would buy at low 
prices, but many man- 
ufacturers had idle 
factories because they 
had manufactured for 
stock in an attempt to 
keep their plants go- 
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$500,000 of Merchandise Will Be Put On Sale 

At Exactly the Wholesale Prices We Pay For it 

We pay the entire cost of operation 
That is our contribution to the cause— 
in a supreme elfort to “PUT THI 
DOLLARS MAKING JOBS” 


ALNAUM & SOV 


making up the direc- 
torate of A. I. Namm 
& Son decided that 
the answer was a no- 
profit sale to help 
these manufacturers 
move the goods then 
warming their shelves, 








ANNOUNCING A SENSIBLE METHOD OF 


It sounds like a new statement 


of the old circle, sometimes called - 


vicious, but as the young men who 
run one big retail establishment 
got thinking about these facts, 
there seemed one obvious solution 
to stagnation, unemployment and 
lack of buying power. The Mayor 
of New York’s Unemployment 
Conference, which preceded the 
National Conference by several 


weeks, started them thinking along 
certain lines, and, curiously enough, 
they came to practically the same 





GETTING BUSINESS 
STARTED AT A LIVELIER RATE 


and thus make room 
‘for new merchandise, 
which in turn would 
start men at work in the factories 
to fill up the shelves again. They 
decided to do their specific bit by 
buying $500,000 worth of merchan- 
dise from local manufacturers and 
putting it on sale at exactly the 
wholesale prices they paid for it, 
with no charge made for handling, 
overhead or any sort of profit. 

As Herman Neaderland, of the 
A. I. Namm store, said to a Print- 
ers’ INK representative: “We real- 
ized that nobody was going to 
be able to do anything for us that 
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No, Sir--e--e--Bob! 
Nobody gives out 
advertising contracts 
today because. he 
loves you. 

It’s a cold world. 
Personally, I’m glad 
Of it. 

On its merits, the 
Standard Union gets 
the advertising 
which ought to go 
to Brooklyn. — 


ere 
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we couldn’t help do for ourselves, 
so we decided to try to take the 
lead in increasing buying power, 
and thus put more men back at 
jobs in the factories producing the 
merchandise. We realized that 
manufacturers and jobbers were 
our partners in this effort, and 
that in a sincere attempt to start 
the wheels of industry going, we 
had no points of difference. 

“When we first went to manu- 
facturers and jobbers and offered 
to buy new merchandise then on 
their shelves and sell it at exactly 
.the price they sold it to us, with 
nothing at all added, some of them 
at first scarcely believed our 
proposition. But as we explained 
the reason and the fundamental 
purpose we had to aid the Govern- 
ment, and to conform to Mr. 
Hoover’s request for mobilizing 
the spirit of service of the Ameri- 
can people, we found all sorts of 
co-operation. When we, as re- 
tailers, showed that we were actu- 
ally willing to make a sacrifice to 
help start business, we found that 
the manufacturers we approached 
were willing to meet us more than 
halfway and co-operate with us in 
an idea on which they had so 
many points of agreement with 
us as a fundamental issue. In the 
effort to put the dollars to work 
making jobs for other men, we 
were talking a language that every 
manufacturer who sincerely 
wanted to help conditions could 
understand, and we found them as 
ready as ourselves to co-operate 
to give up present profits for the 
sake of insuring future purchas- 
ing power.” 

The Namm store, in addition to 
approaching manufacturers per- 
sonally, took full page newspaper 
space to run an open letter to 
manufacturers and jobbers in 
which they said: 


An Open Letter to Manufacturers and 
Jobbers: 

The need to stir business te ereate 
employment is urgent. The time to de 
it is now. It can’t wait! 

Let each of us do his full share te 
boom business—to turn the wheels that 
are motionless and speed the wheels that 
have slowed down—to make jobs for 
those who are willing but idle. 

The Namm store is ready to buy 
$500,000 of merchandise—at once—for 
cash—and put it on sale at exactly the 
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wholesale prices that we pay for it in a 
series of “No Profit” sales, in a supreme 
effort to “put the dollars making jobs!’ 
We'll put our dollars to work—you put 
your dollars to work—the buying publie 
will put its dollars to work. All these 
working dollars will put our unemployed 
to work. We'll forget our profit, every 
cent of it. You do your share. Let's 
quote prices that the public cannot resist 
This demand for merchandise means 
jobs for thousands! 

Let the only profit from the sale of 
this merchandise go into the now empty 
pay envelopes! 

Every department is ready to buy- 
from our bargain basement to the roof. 
Just as soon as enough merchandise is 
received the great ““No Profit” sales will 
begin. In the meantime, we will con- 
tinue to advertise our merchandise on 
hand at sensationally low prices in order 
to reduce stocks, leaving us open for 
still larger purchases. 

Our enlarged sample rooms will be 
open daily from 9:30 to 12:30 beginning 


tomorrow, Tuesday, to and including 
Friday the 30th. 
In order to carry out the idea 


of the sale and its obvious sin- 
cerity, the actual bills sent by 
manufacturers to Namm will be 
produced for the customers’ bene- 
fit if desired and perhaps pub- 


lished. In addition to that, the 
big display advertisements that 
will run in large space in the 


Brooklyn Standard Union, Times, 
Citizen, and Daily Eagle, and the 
New York Evening Journal, are 
being sent out in advance to manu- 
facturers with a letter. 

In this letter A. I. Namm & Son 
say: “For your information, we 
are enclosing herewith a copy of 
our advertisement in which your 
merchandise is offered to the pub- 
lic at the exact wholesale price 
that we paid you for it.” 

There is very little chance for 
the consumer to doubt the sin- 
cerity in a case like this, when the 
manufacturer himself is shown the 
price printed in the paper at which 
he sold to the retailer, and by the 
same token there is no chance for 
the manufacturer to pass on the 
blame for high prices to this par- 
ticular retailer, since he is selling 
the manufacturer’s own goeds at 
the prices which, in many cases, 
he knows to be less than his actual 
cost of production. It is realized 
that while this new merchandise 
is’ being sold, the merchandise 
which is now in stock will have 
to stand aside. The sale will last 
one week, and it is believed that 
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Te Pr ane out 


OME day a bright manu- 

facturer will probably invent 
a material that will outwear 
leather, but to-day most people 
have to buy at least two pairs 
of shoes a year. 


















The woman and the girl with 
their many styles, and the boys 
who wear them out the fastest, 
are all included in the Five-Plus 
YC family. Besides, there is the 
all-important factor—the father. 
He pays the bills. He knows 
and appreciates good values. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
For All the Family 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New York Office 
1701 Flatiron Building 


Chieage Office 
122 Se. Michigan Boulevard 








It costs no more to advertise to a family than to an individual 
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the one week will give so much 
extra stimulus that when normal 
prices come the man who is now 
being put to work will have money 
to buy and thus become a new cus- 
tomer. The merchandise then on 
hand will then be sold at actual 
replacement cost, plus a reason- 
able profit. 

“We do not believe,” said one of 
the firm, “that any manufacturer, 
wholesaler, jobber or retailer has 
the right to pass on to the final 
consumer any mistakes which he 


may make in management or in 
buying. And we believe that as a 
general business principle, out- 


side of any stimulus sales such as 
we are holding may give, small 
profit and ‘quick turnover sales, 
and sales at replacement costs are 
sound business practice for any- 
body who expects to do business 
in these times.” 

In the window-trims, in the in- 
struction to employees, and in the 
newspaper advertising, every at- 
tempt will be made to educate em- 
ployees and the public upon the 
close connection between buying 
when they see good value and gen- 
eral business prosperity. A series 
of questions and answers on the 
“no profit” sale is handed to each 
employee. This is a sample: 

How is this sale going to 
help unemployment? 

A. By helping manufacturers to 
clear their shelves of merchandise 
and giving them more orders for 
new goods, thus making it possible 
to produce more goods and so em- 
ploy more people. 

In thus tying up immediately 
with the first tangible fundamental 
suggestion which has come out of 
the National Unemployment Con- 
ference, in urging other retailers 
throughout the country to follow 
its lead in the “no profit” sale 
plan, this Brooklyn retail store is 
undoubtedly doing a very con- 
structive thing. 

While it is not a sound business 
principle to ask a man in indus- 
try to operate without profit, the 
helpful co-operation of this re- 
tailer in offering to serve as a 
quick distributing outlet for a cer- 
tain amount of merchandise dur- 
ing a definite period for the manu- 
facturers’ and wholesalers’ benefit 
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cannot help but start other me 
in all lines of industry thinking 
along very necessary lines at th: 
present moment. And the line o 
thought which started the sale i 
a practical statement of an eco 
nomic truth, often overlooked 
We are making merchandise to 
sell to the inhabitants of our ow: 
country—farmers, factory work 
ers and ordinary folks. Helping 
them get started producing and 
earning again is one of the only 
ways to bring the country back t 
that normalcy so much desired. 


Three New Accounts for Lesan 
Agency 


The Bono Products Corporation, 
Montrose, N . has placed its account 
with the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency. Newspapers will be used prin 
cipally. 

The Associated Manufacturers of 
Safety Standard Films and Projectors, 


and the Finance & Trading Corporation, 
New York, have also placed their adver 
tising accounts with the Lesan agency 


Hathaway Made Officer of 
International Magazine Co. 


H. C. Hathaway, who during the last 
four years has been business manager 
of Good Housekeeping, New York, has 
been made vice-president and general 
manager of The International Magazine 


Company, New York. The International 
company publishes Hearst's Interna 
tional, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopol 


tan, Harper's Bazar, Motor and Motor 


Boating. 


New Accounts for Matteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan 


The Matteson-Fogarty Jordan Co., 
Chicago advertising agency, has secured 
the accounts of Kahn Brothers, men’s 
tailored-to-measure clothing, and _ the 


Victor Adding Machine Co., both of 
Chicago The advertising plans con 
template the use of newspaper space 


Change in Personnel of the 
Nast Publications 


* W. A. Davenport, formerly New York 
State and Pennsylvania representative 
for House & Garden, is now associatéd 
with Lewis Kingman in the Boston 
office of the Nast Publications. 


Geo. P. Ide & Co. Appointment 


Curtis Campaigne has been appointed 
general sales manager of Geo de 
& Co., collars, Troy, N. Y. He will have 
his headquarters at New York 
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OUR TERRITORY 
\ 


—Absorbs 55% of tractor output— 
more than that of implements 


WHEN an old orchard is rejuvenated, 
the first thing to dois to prune the dead 
wood, suckers and water sprouts. 


Similar treatment can wisely be applied 
to present advertising with its curtailed 
appropriations. 


The difficulty is the lack of definite data 
regarding mediums in any particular 
field. 


Not so in the farm equipment field. 
The national questionnaire on trade 
paper standing conducted by Buckley, 
Dement & Co., embracing every known 
dealer, jobber and manufacturer of 
tractors, implements and related lines 
in the United States, produced the 
exact data necessary to ascertain the 
standing of each publication. 


Using this information in connection 
with the new census figures on farm 
tractors in use, one finds that Farm 
Implement News of Chicago leads in 
the states that have absorbed 55.8% of 
all tractors sold in the United States. 
The second strongest paper leads in 
19.9% of the tractor territory. 


Those who know the farm equipment 
field always place Farm Implement 
News first, and this has been true for 
nearly 40 years. 
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Disarmament and Common Sense 


By Stephen Leacock 
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Disarmament is a personal 
problem. It means cheaper food, 
more houses, more money for 
industry, less money for taxes. 


It means money to you. 


Will you go on with competi- 
tive armament to economic 
ruin? Or will public opinion— 
your own opinion multiplied — 
call a halt? 


“Disarmament and Common 
Sense,” by Stephen Leacock, 
Canada’s ablest economist, will 
give you a clear view of our 
predicament. In Collier’s for 
October 8. 





| Collier's 


4 THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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News and Americar 
Route Lists Save Thousands 
of Dollars Selling Time~ ~ 


DVERTISERS and Agents frequently make requests for Market Analyses, or 

A other advance co-operation, of all or several of the newspapers in the market, 

with no idea at the time which papers later on will be or even that more 

than one will be used. Others make such requests of the paper with the best general 

reputation for co-operative work of this sort, likewise not having decided at this 
stage whether or not they will use this paper later on. 


For our own part we would prefer that the decision be made regarding our own 
papers in Baltimore before we are asked to go into Market Analysis, Route List, or 
other advance co-operation. Within the next two or three months The NEWS and 
AMERICAN will have all told fifteen to seventeen different copyrighted Route Lists 
of as many different classes of retail outlets and bulk consumers in the Baltimore 
Market, thru which channels national advertising functions in moving merchandise 
from manufacturer to consumer. 

These lists will save days to weeks of salesmen’s time, will enable the manufacturer to check up 


accurately on whether or not his force is thoroughly covering the market, and in the case of some 
large crews in recent months have been estimated to have saved as much as two weeks’ time at a cost 





of $100 per day. This material is for the benefit of an facturer, whether an advertiser or not, 
provided he sends his Sales Representative into our ofkce with a letter of introduction agreeing that 
should he advertise later on, sooner or later makes no icular difference, we have his assurance 


that The Baltimore NEWS and AMERICAN will used. 
If you never advertise, this co-operation has been cheerfully yours without cost : if you do, you 


will use our publications, at which time we will be able to follow thru our original Route Lists 
contact with later and even more valuable co-operation along the same and other lines. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Ghe BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL 4, =. LUTZ 

150 Na oe Serec od First 
jassau et Nat'l Bank Bidg. 

New York ] Pare | A LanedeR ay 


Advertising Manager 
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How Manufacturers Aided 


San Antonio Trade during 
the Flood 


Financial Loss of $4,000,000 in Business District But Not a Single Case 
of Bankruptcy as a Result of the Flood 


By J. R. 


YE of the picturesque fea- 

tures of San Antonio, Texas, 
is a little river which winds about 
through the business section. 
The banks are prettily terraced 
and decorated with semi-tropical 
shrubbery. In ordinary times the 
water is two or three feet deep; 
a familiar sight, much enjoyed by 
tourists, is that of Mexican work- 
men wading around in the water 
and carefully smoothing the sandy 
bottom with garden rakes. 

On September 9 there were 
heavy rains which amounted to 
cloudbursts centering in a wide 
valley which extends for twenty 
miles north of the city proper. 
By twelve o’clock that night the 
water had climbed out of the river 
banks, and before it began to re- 
cede, four hours later, almost the 
entire business section of San 
Antonio was flooded. Fifty peo- 
ple were drowned, mostly Mexi- 
cans who lived in jacals along the 
river bank in the southern part of 
the city. The financial loss in the 
business part of the city has been 
estimated at about $4,000,000. 

Next morning the downtown 
section was a sorry-looking affair. 
Some oil tanks above the city had 
burst, covering the top of the 
flood water with a scum of thick 
oil. Everywhere one could tell the 
height to which water had risen 
by the oil stains on buildings. In 
the lobby of one of the principal 
hotels the water had been twelve 
feet deep, and many of the retail 
stores were submerged to their 
ceilings. Practically all plate-glass 
windows in the downtown dis- 
trict were broken and in many 
establishments merchandise was 
lost by floating off with the flood. 

In connection with the breaking 
of show windows it may be stated 





Sprague 


that downtown San Antonio was 
largely paved with wood blocks 
set on concrete foundations; the 
heavy rains of the previous day 
had loosened the blocks and when 
the water rose in the streets these 
blocks rose with it, banging things 
about impartially. Any city that 
is thinking of having a flood at 
any time soon would do well to 
see that its wood-block pavements 
are thoroughly fastened down be- 
fore the event takes place. 

Although the San Antonio river 
had been out its banks in years 
past and done some damage, only 
two firms in the entire business 
district had had the forethought 
to take out flood insurance. To 
all the others the damage caused 
by the water came as a total loss. 
They would have no insurance 
money to help in rebuilding im- 
paired fortunes. 


STOCKS APPEARED TO BE RUINED 


Only a person who has actually 
seen it can appreciate the way a 
retail establishment looks after it 
has gone through such an affair 
as happened in San Antonio. 
Shortly after the water had sub- 
merged I walked down one of the 
main business thoroughfares. A 
large jewelry store occupied a 
certain corner, with fifty feet of 
show-windows on the front and 
perhaps a hundred feet extending 
down the side street. In all this 
expanse every piece of glass had 
been smashed in. Inside, the wall 
cases had toppled over and were 
lying flat on their faces. Counter 
cases were wrecked and lay about 
in grotesque positions. Jewelry 
and silverware were scattered 
about everywhere under foot, 
mixed up in the six inches of oily 
mud that covered the floor. 
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Throughout a dozen blocks the 
stores presented the same dreary 
appearance. In one of the promi- 
nent drug stores the rear wall 
gave way, making an open chan- 
nel for the flood water, and prac- 
tically everything was swept out 
except the soda fountain and one 
section of wall shelving. I looked 
into what had been one of the 
leading clothing stores. The wall 
shelving was standing, but only 
some hats on the topmost shelf 
had escaped the water. The pat- 
ent glass cases in which the cloth- 
ing was kept had been battered to 
pieces by floating paving blocks 
and the entire stock of fall suits 
was scattered about the floor in 
slimy heaps. Half a dozen banks 
were in the flooded district, the 
water filling their vaults and 
safety deposit boxes. 

By eight o’clock in the morning 
the water had pretty well subsided 
and before ten o’clock an emer- 
gency committee had been formed 
at the Chamber of Commerce 
offices to look into the financial 
condition of the merchants who 
had suffered losses. There might 
be a danger, it was feared, that 
some business men would look at 
the messes into which their stores 
had been converted overnight and, 
utterly discouraged, go to their 
lawyers to file schedules in bank- 
ruptcy. Fall stocks had been ar- 
riving and most of the merchants 
were owing money for these ship- 
ments. 

This emergency committee, com- 
posed of Chamber of Commerce 
officials, bankers and representa- 
tives of credit agencies, did ex- 
cellent work. During the day all 
the merchants in the devastated 
district were called upon and 
given assurances that they would 
be helped in every way possible. 
It was recommended that none of 
the merchants give out estimates 
of losses until they had salvaged 
as much of their stocks as pos- 
sible. This proved to be good 
advice. Stocks which on the first 
day appeared to be total losses 
were found to contain thousands 
of dollars’ worth of goods that 
could be reclaimed. One whole- 
sale dry-goods house that esti- 
mated its loss on the first day at 
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$300,000 was able to report threx 
days afterward that the loss would 
not exceed $100,000; and other 
firms had similar experiences 
There has been no bankruptcy in 
San Antonio on account of the 
flood. Most of the damaged firms 
opened for business within a few 
days with flood sales and did a 
lively business, while Easter: 
manufacturers rushed out new 
stocks by express. 

One result of the San Antonio 
disaster is a closer relationship 
between the business men and 
their wholesale connections. In 
talking to dozens of merchants, 
almost invariably I heard some 
story of help being offered by 
Eastern manufacturers. A _ busi 
ness man who has been through 
such an ordeal is in an apprecia- 
tive mood, and even though he 
has received only a telegram of 
sympathy, it tends to give him a 
distinctly closer feeling toward the 
firm that sent it. 


A TIME FOR PRACTICAL FRIENDLINESS 


In many cases, however, much 
more than sympathy was offered. 
A few days after the flood I 
dropped in to see one of the re- 
tail jewelers who had suffered 
pretty badly. Most of his fixtures 
were out on the sidewalk waiting 
to be carted off to the dump heap, 
but he had borrowed some second- 
hand showcases that he had got 
set up in the store, into which he 
and his clerks were stacking sil- 
verware and jewelry as fast as 
they could wash the pieces off in 
some tubs of water standing on 
the floor. I asked the jeweler how 
he was going to come out on his 
losses. For answer he dug down 
into his trousers pocket and pro- 
duced a lumpy and mud-stained 
letter which he smoothed out on a 
table to show me. 

“T felt pretty rotten until I got 
this letter,” he said, “but now 
things look a whole lot brighter. 
Fl say the man who dictated that 
letter is a regular fellow.” 

I read the communication over. 
It was from the president of one 
of the great watch factories, stat- 
ing that the writer had read in 
the papers of the disaster which 
had befallen San Antonio, and 
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that his organization wanted to 
elp in any way it could. The 
elp it proposed was of a most 
ractical nature. | 

“If any of our watches in your 

tock have been damaged,” the 
*tter said, “we shall esteem it a 
avor if you will send them to our 
actory and let us put them in 
irst-class condition. There will, 
1f course, be no charge for this 
vork.” 

The jeweler had, he told me, 
ibout fifty watches of that par- 
icular make in stock and he was 
retting ready to send them in to 
he factory as requested. He was 

lso sending watches of other 
nakes to other factories, and it is 
robable that all will be repaired 
vithout charge. But the concern 
hat had written him the letter 
irging its service on him is the 
me toward which he will have the 
<indliest feeling. Other manufac- 
urers will, very likely, do just as 
nuch for him in a material way; 
uut this one concern took the 
rouble to write him a letter offer- 
ng its assistance just at the time 
when he was feeling his misfor- 
tune hardest. 

I was particularly impressed 
with the value of prompt action 
aS a means of creating dealer 
good-will from an incident told 


‘me by a San Antonio jobber. 


This man had a short time pre- 
viously got in a carload of mer- 
chandise from a Middle-Western 
manufacturer and had given a 
trade acceptance in payment. This 
acceptance was for an amount 
somewhat over $4,000, and was 
to fall due on September 15. The 
bulk of this jobber’s collections 
come in on the tenth of each 
month and under ordinary condi- 
tions he would have no trouble in 
taking care of the obligation. 

The flood, however, occurred 
the night of the ninth. The job- 
ber, knowing he would have no 
immediate collections from his 
city trade, wired the Middle- 
Western manufacturer that he 
would like to pay one-fourth of 
the amount of the acceptance on 
the due date and string the bal- 
ance out in monthly payments. In 
his telegram he stated that a let- 
ter would follow, with a full ex- 
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planation. This letter contained 
the information that the jobber’s 
own loss had amounted to only 
ten per cent of his stock and that 
his credit standing would not be 
seriously affected. In corrobora- 
tion of this statement he enclosed 
a letter signed by the San Antonio 
manager of one of the national 
credit agencies. ; 

When the trade acceptance fell 
due on the fifteenth, however, no 
reply had been received from the 
manufacturer. The jobber went 
to the bank which held the paper 
and explained things; the bank 
agreed to hold the matter open 
for a few days. Then the jobber 
wired the manufacturer again, but 
again received no reply. 

After a delay of ten days, a let- 
ter was finally received from the 
manufacturer. In explanation of 
the delay it was stated that the 
head of the firm had been out of 
town and no one else in the office 
had authority to adjust the mat- 
ter. The adjustment offered was 
even more liberal than the jobber 
had asked for, as the. manufac- 
turer agreed to wait ninety days 
on the entire bill if necessary. But 
the liberality came too late to stir 
up much gratitude in the heart of 
the San Antonio jobber. 

“It seems to me that someone 
in that office might have had au- 
thority enough at ieast to have 
wired me that the boss was out 
of town,” he told me rather re- 
sentfully. “Of course it’s all 
right now; but there wasn’t much 
use in keeping me worried over 
the thing for ten whole days, 
when, heaven knows, I had enough 
other things to worry about.” 


GENEROUS AND PROMPT RESPONSE BY 
NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


One concern that manufactures 
a nationally advertised line of 
soaps and toilet goods was espe- 
cially prompt with its offer of 
practical assistance. The same day 
on which the Associated Press 
carried the story of the disaster 
the general manager of this con- 
cern wrote a personal letter to 
each of its customers in San 
Antonio. 

“We desire to extend our sin- 
cere sympathy,” the letter said, 
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“and to inform you that we shall 
be pleased to extend the time of 
payment on any sum you owe us 
to any date prior to April 1, 1922. 

“Meanwhile, if you desire to 
make a new purchase to replenish 
your stock, we shall be glad to 
make the terms net cash in four 
months, or less two per cent for 
cash in three months. 

“If any of our goods in your 
stock have been damaged, we will 
be pleased to take them back and 
replace with fresh stock. This, 
however, will have to be arranged 
with our salesmen, who will soon 
call on you.” 

In this connection it may be 
said that three representatives of 
the company were in San Antonio 
almost as soon as the letters. By 
the end of the week every retailer 
had been visited and adjustments 
made, except in the case of two or 
three druggists whose stocks were 
hard to check up on account of so 
great an amount being swept out 
of the buildings. These cases 
were put up to the New York 
office for adjustment. 

Many other manufacturers acted 
with equal generosity, but this par- 
ticular firm got the most credit 
because it was the first in the field 
with a definite statement of what 
it was willing to do. It made its 
offer af help at a time when busi- 
ness men were under their great- 
est strain and consequently most 
appreciative. Retailers all over 
town talked about it. The news- 
papers published the letter as a 
news item and wrote commenda- 
tory editorials about the incident. 
When the general manager of the 
big concern dictated his letter to 
the unfortunate merchants in 
San Antonio doubtless his only 
thought was to be of service in a 
time of need; but his promptness 
resulted in securing advertising of 
his firm’s product that could not 
be bought with money. 

If it is permissible to draw a 
business lesson from so grievous 
an occurrence as the San Antonio 
disaster, the instructions would be 
something like this: Make up 
your mind what you are going to 
do and then do it quickly. Because 
the quicker you do it the more it 
will be appreciated. 
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Appointments by “The 
Nation’s Business” 


Victor Whitlock, who has been Wes: 
ern advertising manager of The Nation 
Business, Washington, D. C., has bee: 
appointed director of advertising. Afte 
January 1, 1922, Mr. Whitlock will hav 
his headquarters in New York 

Clyde A. Stevens has been made cer 
tral advertising manager, succeeding, 
Raymond B. Bowen. Mr. Stevens ha 
been associated with the George Batte: 
Company, Inc., and with Erwin, Wase) 
& Company. He will be in charge oi 
the Cleveland office of The Nation 
Business. 


M. R. Ebersole with Magill- 
Weinsheimer 

Morris R. Ebersole, formerly mana- 
ger of the copy and production depart 
ment of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany at Chicago, and more recently 
assistant manager of advertising of the 
American Radiator Company, has be 
come sales manager of the Magill 
Weinsheimer Company, Chicago, pro 
ducers of direct-mail literature. 

Mr. Ebersole will also manage the 
sales service department. 


Critchfield Has Price Food 
Products Account 


The Price Food Products Corporation, 
Minneapolis, has appointed the Minne 
apolis office of Critchfield & Company to 
handle its advertising account. News 
paper advertising will be used in the 

orthwest in behalf of “Cream of Rye.’ 
Further advertising will be released as 
additional distribution is obtained. 





J. W. Gum with Chartered 
Advertising Corporation 


Joseph W. Gannon, formerly adver- 
tising director of The Royal Baking 
Powder Company, New York, and more 
recently president of J. W. Gannon, 
Inc., advertising agency, New York, has 
become vice-president of The Chartered 
Advertising Corporation, New York, 
advertising agency. 


Louisville “Courier-Journal” 
and “Times” Appointment 


Emanuel Levi, assistant to the presi 
dent of the Louisville, Ky., Courier- 
Journal and Times has taken over the 
business management of those two 
newspapers, succeeding Bert N. Garstin, 
whose resignation was reported in 
Printers’ Inx of September 29. 


J. E. Swalley Advanced by 
Wallaces’ Farmer” 

J. E. Swalley has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia., being advanced to that 
position from assistant advertising man 
ager 
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City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Seal of Philadelphia 


The Goodwill of the 
Philadelphia Retailer 


Create dealer action and goodwill in Phila- 
delphia through The Bulletin. 


Advertise in the newspaper which the retailer 
reads and uses for his own advertising. He 
knows the value of its direct local contact 
with the consumer. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
“7 August: 
in 


Philadelphia 482,097 “vie 


Tho Rulon” No prise, premium, coupon or other 
The Bulletin artificial methods of stimulating circula- 
tion are used by The Bulletin. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than 
that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in America. 


sd (Copyright, 1921—W. L. MeLean) 
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ANG—and up she goes! But 
B only 95! Even with beef 
and brawn behind the blow 
it wasn’t a direct hit—some force 
was wasted on a useless pose to 
thrill the crowd—some clownish 
jest from out the crowd dis- 
tracted eye or mind. 


Again a try, this time a concen- 
trated, well directed blow and up 
she goes—to “ring”! 


The “100”’ mark can be reached in 


advertising too—when its blows 
are properly aimed and directed at 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 122 member papers reaching 
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the mass buying power of the 

Business Papers. Without the A. 

waste of hit-and-miss widespread 33 
circulation to unknown buying 2 


power, it is possible to effectively 5, her of The Ausect 
exert an advertising force toreach ated Business. Papers, 
h I . h | Inc.” means proven cir- 
the real buyers in the mass at low culations, PLUS the 
cost and at short intervals, through *g4## standards in all 


‘ ‘ other departments, 
their own publications. 


We'll gladly help swing the blow 
to “ring the bell” —we’ll prove the 
advertising value of a wasteless 
appeal to concentrated buying 
power in almost every trade and 
industry. 





Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street New York 
54 different fields of industry 
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Selling Reading as an Idea— 
A LARGER PUBLIC 


for 


BETTER BOOKS 


has been created in Chicago by 


THE WEDNESDAY BOOK PAGE 
OF 


The Chicago Daily News 


When The Daily News, some four years ago, inaugurated its Boo 
Page it had one well-formulated ideal in mind:—to popularize go 
reading. 

Other literary bulletins, not only in Chicago but everywhere, wer 
giving writing- information it is true. But their audiences were spe 
cialized—they appealed only to those who understood and were alread 
keenly interested in books. 

The Daily News had a theory which it considered worth workin 
out. It realized that a great majority of the public overlooked tru 
literary merit; that “pot-boilers” were the best sellers, while th 
better books in many cases were neglected. 

There could be only one reason for this condition; the public wa 
not sufficiently informed. The casual reader did not care to wad 
through a mass of pedantic verbiage. The average book page mysti 
fied him. Literature was not made attractive. 

The Daily News Book Page has always been different. Its review 
and articles are noted for a style of brilliant informality—a persona 
touch. Instead of implying * ‘This book is a great book—therefore it 
is far over your head,” it says, “Here’s a book that is very well-written 
Read it. You'll find it as exciting, as thrilling as the other sort. And 
at the same time you will find in it ideas, new avenues of thought, de 
lightful style.” 

The Book Page talks with—not down to—the reader. Bad books 
are mercilessly condemned—good books are enthusiastically recom 
mended. 

The result has been that The Book Page has a large and ever- 
increasing audience. Book-fan and casual, reader alike consult its 
columns every Wednesday for literary news and advice. They know 
it is always reliable; that they can trust it completely. And they enjoy 
its breezy style. 

There is a very definite proof of The Book Page’s influence. That 
proof is shown in book-advertising lineage. Publishers place adver- 
tising where it gets results. And The Daily News carries the bulk 
of Chicago book-advertising. 

Here are the figures for the first eight months of 1921, in Chicag 
papers. 


I a cars aig waite ican Gite 38,650 Li ines 
oe cate aed nda alae 36,382 
Ee eee 25,184 “ 
Herald-Examiner .............. 8882 “ 
NGS SSR ee err 28 » a Cw 
RSE Sr ners 301 “ 


The tremendous reader-influence of The Book Page is carried over to 
the advertisements. Advertising on The Book Page sells good books. 
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Similar Trade-Marks on Non- 
Competing Products 


Might Prove to Be More Than Dangerous to Permit Use of Mark to 
Another Firm 


New York, September 26, 1921. 

itor of Printers’ Inx: 

It has been suggested to one of our 
ents, by a concern in another line 
business, that it would be a good 
ng to permit the use of the same 
le-mark on both products since they 
not compete with one another. Thus 
r client’s advertising will help the 
1er concern, and vice versa. Prac- 
ally speaking, the other concern is 
<ing our client to permit it to use 
s well-established trade-mark, and he 
rather favorably disposed toward the 
position. 

We have a very strong hunch that 
s is a dangerous thing to consent to 
. . of the fact that it is appar- 

eing done by certain other con- 
rns. Can you give us any information 
ich will help us in advising our 
ent? And in case this letter is pub- 
red, please be sure that our name is 
t mentioned. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


WE think that the agency’s 
hunch is well founded. As 
matter of fact, we should be in- 
ined to go rather farther than 
le mere assertion that such an 
greement would prove “danger- 
is.” It seems to bear a family 
semblance to the act of opening 
and dumping 


the contents of the safe into the 


the use of the 


reet. 
A number of inquiries on the 
ime subject have come to Pxint- 
:s’ Ink during the past few 
veeks, most of them referring to 
name “Beech-Nut” 
the P. Lorillard Company, for 
igarettes. Doubtless this is what 
le agency refers to in saying that 


“it is apparently being done by 


ertain other concerns.” That, 
however, is jumping at conclu- 
sions with a vengeance. The fact 


that two concerns are using the 
same trade name does not by any 


means 


imply that there is an 


igreement between them to do so. 


} 


the present instance we are 
ble to state authoritatively that 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 
as not consented or acquiesced 
n the use by Lorillard Company 
its trade-mark.” So much for 
1at aspect of the matter, which 


tw 
wn 


is important only for the reason 
that many people seem to have 
been assuming that there wes an 
agreement, and that it might be 
a good example to follow. 


DANGER TO TRADE-MARK RIGHTS 


Now it is quite true that two 
concerns in non-competing lines of 
business may sometimes be pro- 
tected in the use of trade-marks 
which ‘are practically identical. 
The Trade-Mark Act of 1905 per- 
mits the registration of similar 
marks by two or more different 
owners, when they are not used 
in connection with goods “of the 
same descriptive properties.” But 
an agreement to permit the use of 
a similar, or identical trade-mark 
is a horse of another color. We 
think that there would be con- 
siderable likelihood that such an 
agreement, if brought into evi- 
dence in court, would prove fatal 
to any trade-mark rights which 
might be claimed by either party 
to it, on the ground that it was 
essentially an agreement to de- 
ceive the public. 

An agreement on any such basis 
as that suggested—that the adver- 
tising of the one concern would 
help the other, and vice versa— 
would, we think, almost certainly 
be open to such a construction. 
“If it was not your intention to 
confuse and mislead the public as 
to the origin of the goods,” the 
court would be likely to ask, “what 
in the name of human nature was 
your purpose? And how in the 
world would the use of the same 
trade-mark be of -any benefit un- 
less it did cause confusion?” 
Those questions might prove ex- 
tremely embarrassing to answer, 
and it is not inconceivable that 
they might result in a positive 
finding of “unclean hands” which 
would prevent either party to the 
agreement from obtaining equi- 
table relief. 

But putting legal technicalities 
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to one side, the agency might ask 
its client if he would consider 
loaning his personal signature for 
an indefinite period to someone 
over whom he had no control. 
The analogy is not so far-fetched 
as it perhaps may sound. For a 
trade-mark is primarily a business 
signature (a token that the goods 
are genuine), and permission to 
another to make use of it can 
never be effectively revoked. 
He may abuse it by placing it 
upon goods of inferior quality, by 
false and misleading advertising, 
by permitting its use by other 
concerns. In a word, a permis- 
sion of this sort inevitably places 
one’s trade-mark beyond control, 
where it is at the mercy of the 
wisdom and the good intention of 
somebody else. Which is not so 
very unlike giving a blanket power 
of attorney to somebody who may 
swindle the public in your name if 
he chooses.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


G. W. Hinman Heads “The 
Herald and Examiner” 


George Wheeler Hinman, formerly 
editor of the Chicago Inter-Ocean and 
for the past year editorial and financial 
writer on The Herald and Examiner, 
Chicago, has been made editor in chief 
and ee of the Illinois Publishing 
and Printing Company, which publishes 
The Herald aud Examiner. Roy 
Keehn, who was president of the cor- 
poration, has resigned to take the 

residency of The Evening American 

ublishing Company, publisher of The 
Evening American, Chicago, resigned by 
William Randolph Hearst, and will con- 
tinue as general and legal representative 
of Mr. Hearst in Chicago. 


Oregon Journal Advances 
F. H. McMahon 


F. H. McMahon who for the past 
year has been in charge of the mer- 
chandising bureau of The Oregon Jour- 
nal, of Portland, Ore., has been placed 
in charge of national advertising by that 
newspaper. He will continue to direct 
the merchandising bureau but through 
his new appointment will co-ordinate all 
details of the handling of national 
advertising. 


Carl Dittman Transferred to 
it. Oa %” 
Vogue 
Carl Dittman, who has been on the 
advertising staff of Vanity Fair, cover 
ing New England territory, has been 
transferred to the advertising staff of 
Vogue, representing that publication in 
New York City. 
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Class Journal Company 
Convention 


The Class Journal Company, New 
York and Chicago, for a second time 
its history held a three days’ conventi:r 
at Mayville, N. Y. The convention took 
place on September 29 and 30 and Oc 
ber 1. Officials of the company we e¢ 
present, and members of the editorial a 
business staff of Automotive Industri 
Motor Age, Motor World, Commerc: 
Vehicle, Distribution and Warechousiny 
El Automovil Americano, The Tire R 
Book and Motor Boat, publications 
the Class Journal Company. 

All of the meetings were held at t 
Swetland Opera House. The first ses 
sion was devoted to a survey of tlie 
automotive industry. 

On the second day of the conventior 
David Beecroft, directing editor of al! 
Class Journal publications, made an ad 
dress on the present condition of the 
automotive industry and the future i 
faces. Mr. Beecroft stated that the s 
called “saturation point” of the aut 
motive industry has not been reache 
and never will be reached, for with the 
necessity for better and quicker tra 
portation, which is one of the greatest 
forces in the advancement of civiliza 
tion, the limit to the use of automotive 
vehicles is almost beyond calculation 

On the third day the business sessions 
were brought to a close by the final 
meeting, which was practically a résumé 
of the main points of the preceding 
meetings. 


* 


°°: 
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A New Butterick Publication 


A monthly publication will be issued 
by the Butterick Publishing Company, 
New York, starting in January, 1922, 
under the name of The Progressive 
Grocer. The publication will be directed 
by the trade division of the Butterick 
company and will be five by eight inches 
in size. Leonard Tingle has been ap- 

inted business manager. George Leigh, 
cdmund Carrington and J. A. Town 
send, Eastern, Western and Pacific Coast 
managers for the other Butterick pub 
lications, will act in the same capacities 
for the new publication. 


Durant Motors Appoint 
Advertising Manager 


Louis H. Frohman, who after serv- 
ing in France with the S. Army 
became director of publicity of the 
Societé Anonyme de Publications Peri 
odiques, Paris, publisher of Le Monde 
Illustre, has become advertising manager 
of the Durant Motors, Inc., New York 
Prior to his service in the army Mr 
Frohman conducted an _ advertising 
agency in New York. 


Louis Fancher with Bartlett- 
Orr Press 


Louis Fancher has joined the staff of 
the Bartlett Orr Press, 
consultant art director. 


New York, as 
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Specialty Makers Seek 
Tariff Change 


HE National Association of 
Advertising Specialty Manu- 
facturers, at its annual meeting in 
Chicago last week, decided to 
make an appeal for a modification 
the recent Canadian customs 
r-gulation providing that upon all 
importations into Canada there 
should be printed or stamped the 
name of the country of origin. 
It was declared that to mark 
merican-made advertising spe- 
ilties in this manner would be 
cause much misunderstanding 
id confusion and thereby would 
nstitute a discrimination against 
merican-made goods. It was 
decided that a committee be ap- 
yinted to appeal to the Canadian 
Government for some sort of 
modification of the regulation as 
affected advertising specialties. 
A committee was appointed to 
decide upon a design for an em- 
hlem and a suitable slogan. 
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Officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: 
President, E. J. Barklow, of 


Gerlach-Barklow Co., Joliet, Ill. 


first vice-president; Charles R. 
Frederickson, American Art 
Works, Coshocton, O.; second 


vice-president; Henry C. Walker, 


Walker-Longfellow Co., Boston, 
Mass.; honorary vice-president, 
Carroll H. Sudler, Ketterlinus 


Litho. Mfg. Co., Chicago; treas- 
urer, G. Felsenthal, G. Felsenthal 
& Sons, Chicago. 

Directors: C. S. Sultzer, Red 
Wing Advertising Co., Red Wing, 
Minn.; L. L. Joseph, Parisian 
Novelty Co., Chicago; H. B. 
Hardenburg, H. B. Hardenburg 
& Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; U. Rae 
Colson, U. O. Colson Co., Paris, 
Ill.; F. A. Geiger, Geiger Bros., 
Newark, N. J.; E. L. Hartley, 
Bulman Bros., Ltd. Winnipeg, 
Can.; S. W. Mercer, Economy 
Advertising Co., Iowa City, Ia.; 
F. W. Dana, Patent Novelty Co., 
Fulton, Ill.; Charles W. Goes, 
Goes Lithographing Co., Chicago. 
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The Problems of the Shipping 
Board 


Three Great Responsibilities Resting upon It, the Most Important Bei 


the Application of the Jones Act 


By Albert D. Lasker 


Chairman, 


HE present Shipping Board 

has three great responsibili- 
ties: First, the operation of the 
fleet which it inherited, pending 
its sale to private owners; second, 
the liquidation of its assets; and 
third, but far most important of 
all, the application of the Jonés 
Act. 

That it might devote itself in- 
telligently and inspiredly to the 
Jones Act, the first sixteen weeks 
of the existence of the present 
Shipping Board have been spent 
in building an organization to 
operate the fleet and liquidate its 
materials. This, in itself, is a 
stupendous task, but is one which 
we feel is on the highroad to ulti- 
mate accomplishment. And thus 
now for the first time a United 
States Shipping Board finds itself 
positioned to study and apply the 
great charter given it by the mer- 
chant marine act of 1920. 

That study and collateral work 
necessary to the same must per- 
force occupy a considerable span 
of time. But if in the next sixteen 
weeks the Shipping Board can 
make as much progress in this 
greater problem of the study and 
application of the Jones Act as 
it has made in the past sixteen 
weeks in the operation and liquida- 
tion of its physical assets, it will 
have accomplished what its most 
ardent well-wishers dared not 
hope for. Seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles must be met. 


There are those who, for my- 
riad reasons, do not wish the 
status quo changed. Unfortu- 
nately, there are possibly American 
owners who, feeling secure in 
conditions as they exist and which 
have inured and can inure to the 
benefit only of a few, of whom 


they form part, selfishly cannot see 
From an address before the New York 
Advertising Club, October 5 


United States Shipping Board 


unbiasedly the greater picture 
a greater American merchant m 
rine and are loath to aid in brin 
ing about any greatly chang 
conditions. 

Obviously, we cannot gain tra 
on the seas without displacing t! 
existing trade enjoyed by foreig 
ships. And these foreigners a: 
ever at work, silently but sure! 
in their own national interest, f 
which we cannot blame them, 
undermine possibility of an Am¢ 
ican merchant marine. The Jones 
bill must be given life by the pre 
ent board. These hostile forc: 
from within and without, sowing 
seeds of discord and distrust 
must be met and vanquished or 
America will perish from tl 
oceans and be confined in carry- 


ing trade to within its ow! 
borders. 
The future of the America 


merchant marine is in the recog- 
nition by the farmer of Kansas, 


the miner of Arizona, the indus 
trial worker of Indiana that his 
continuous employment is _ in 


measure dependent on the carrying 
of his surplus production to for 
eign markets; and that can onl) 
be insured by the existence of 
American bottoms. National re 
alization of this fact, and national 
indulgence and patience with thx 
Shipping Board in the unbeliey 
ably trying conditions which sur 
round it, are the pillars of hop 
for the future of the America 
merchant marine. 


“The Chicago Golfer” 
Magazine 


The Chicago Golfer is the name of 
i new monthly magazine the first issuc 
of which has just appeared in that city 
panied, by the Chicago Golfer Pul 
ishing Company. Joe G. Davis, golf 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, is editor 
and Walter Burr, formerly Pacific Coast 
representative of Harper's Bazar, is ad 
vertising manager. 
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E mammoth flour mills of 
Indianapolis are running at full 
speed. The volume is at 85% 
of the previous highest production mark. On 
September 1, as this advertisement is written, the 
mills are running at full capacity. Indianapolis is 
the heart of one of the richest agricultural sections 
in America. This balances the income from its 
industries. Statistical organizations, as Roger 
Babson’s, say that the Indianapolis radius is in 
practically normal condition. Money spent on sales 
in Indianapolis is bound to show returns, particularly 
since the market can be merchandised with the 
support of but one advertising medium. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bidg. 
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NE of the most artistic funeral 
homes in the South is that of 
fue! J. W. Mottell at Third and 
Locust Streets, Long Beach, 
California. This represents an ap- 






proximate investment of $40,000.00 
in a city of 40,000 population. 


The Periodical 


Grand Rapids, 
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URING the past fifteen years the old-time 
D. undertaker has developed into the profes- 
—=aeet sional Funeral Director and the expert 
= Mortician. 

" fle maintains a modern establishment which is 
equipped with everything that makes for service 
and the efficient execution of his art. 

Receiving vaults,embalming rooms with complete 
surgical equipment, crematoriums, columbariums, 
slumber rooms, service parlors, music rooms, and 
display rooms for funeral dresses, suits, and caskets 
are maintained. Some few concerns even have 
roof-gardens. 

He uses hearses, ambulances, and limousines. 

There are many thousands of these progressive 
establishments in the United States today. They 
are never idle and form a vast potential market 
for a variety of products. 

The American Funeral Director covers this field 
in a most thorough fashion. It is read by 3,901 
of the progressives among this fraternity. 






























We would like to give you definite infor- 
mation as to the possibilities that exist for 
your particular product in this field. Your 
inquiry will receive our unbiased opinion. 


VICTOR B. BAER CO., EDWARD R. FORD CO., SAM LEAVICK, 
47 West 42nd Street, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 510 Union Trust Bldg., 
New York City. Chicago, III. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Publishing Co. 


Michigan 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





Where Does Your 
Product Fit In? 


Business is mighty good in this market. 
The following figures furnished by leading 
jobbers and retailers show the annual 
business done in Milwaukee: 


Grocery. . . . . ~- + $45,000,000 
Dry Goods ... . . 40,000,000 
Commission . . . . . 22,000,000 
Hardware . . .. . ~- 10,000,000 
Drugs and Toilet Goods . 5,146,500 
FPuemituse . 2. se ec 6,500,000 
Ghees. «+ s+ 2+ 2 © « «|. 6OEGG00 


Is your product enjoying large sales in the 
great Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market? If 
not, let us show you how to dominate 
this prosperous territory surely and 
economically. 


Journal Market Surveys clearly show the 
possibilities open to you in this easily- 
merchandised field. A request on your 
letterhead will secure valuable time-and- 
money saving information. Write now. 


The Milwaukee Journal 





HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R.A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Why Printz-Biederman Business Is 
Ahead of Last Fall 


Extensive Advertising and Increased Dealer Service Work Get Retailers 
Buying on Liberal Basis 


By Edwin J. Ensten 


Director of Sales, The Printz-Biederman Company 


a is generally known that the 
deflation in prices, and the dis- 
inclination of many shoppers to 
buy at any price, were reflected 
more rapidly in the garment in- 
dustry than most any other line 
of merchandising endeavor. 

This is due principally to the 
necessity of ready-to-wear apparel 
following style tendencies, and 
the creation, each selling season, 
of an entirely new product. Re- 
tailers do not order for an entire 
season. Their initial orders com- 
prise only a portion of what they 
expect to sell. As the season pro- 
gresses they place reorder busi- 
ness with the manufacturers. 
That reduces the possibility of 
being overloaded with a style 
that has not “taken.” Further- 
more, it enables a more frequent 
turnover. 

Naturally such a state of affairs 
leaves the industry open, more so 
than most others, to outside con- 
ditions. It results in manufac- 
turing uncertainties. Production 
can be planned ahead for only a 


very limited period. Even then 
it may be imperative to make 
some last minute changes. Then 


there is the need of disposing of 
all stock with each change of sea- 
son. Neither the manufacturer 
nor the retailer can carry merchan- 
dise over from season to season— 
not profitably, at any rate. Ob- 
viously all this calls for careful 
merchandising. 

What is more, these trade con- 
ditions are reflected in a surpris- 
ingly short time in prices to the 
ultimate purchaser. A reduction 
in the price of a basic material, 
say, passed on by the manufac- 
turer to the retailer, customarily 
is passed on to consumers the 
same season. In view of this it 


can be seen that even in normal 
times 


buying by apparel mer- 








chants must be on a very con- 
servative basis. When, on top of 
all that, you add the uncertainties 
of the current business situation, 
it is apparent that the selling situ- 
ation in this industry is not one to 
be envied. 

All of this makes us just so 
much prouder of the fifteen per 
cent increase, in actual dollars, 
in merchandise Printzess dealers 
have purchased from us this fall 
as compared with the same period 
last year. Since the price per unit 
of garments has decreased con- 
siderably, the actual increase in 
the number of pieces we have sold 
is even greater than that per- 
centage would indicate. 


WHY SALES HAVE CONTINUED TO 
GROW 


To what do we assign this in- 
crease? Well, that is a rather 
difficult question to answer. We 
like to believe, first of all, that the 
merit of our merchandise has a 
lot to do with it. We realize, 
though, there are any number of 
just as meritorious articles that 
cannot boast of larger sales. 
There must be other reasons— 
among which consistent advertis- 
ing and thorough dealer service 
work figure prominently. If you 
will follow me through a short 
account of Printz-Biederman poli- 
cies since the company was estab- 
lished, I think I shall be better 
able to give you an idea of where 
the credit belongs. 

Many years ago we sold our 
product, as many manufacturers 
still do today, merely on the basis 
of getting it into the retail store. 
In other words, practically all our 
efforts, after the orders were ob- 
tained, were along the lines of 
getting the factory to deliver op 
time, obtain our profit and leave 
it to the retailers to get out from 
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under with the merchandise as 


best they could. We _ simply 
trusted they would be able to re- 
sell at a profit and so be favorable 
to our offerings the next season. 

Over twenty years ago we de- 
cided to handle our business in 
the modern way. That meant not 
only getting the merchant’s name 
on the dotted line, but in addition 
assisting him to dispose of our 
products after his order had been 
filled. It meant, furthermore, a 
recognition of the principle that 
an article is not really sold until 
it moves from off the dealer’s 
shelf. Ever since then we have 
furnished our trade with all the 


various advertising helps. These 
include newspaper electrotypes, 
window cards, street-car cards, 


moving-picture slides and a style 
portfolio which the dealer mails 
to his trade. Then there are ideas 
on window trims, merchandising 
events, methods of taking advan- 
tage of community happenings, 
etc. In fact, we stopped at noth- 
ing that would insure the profit- 
able selling of the merchandise 
that our dealers had purchased. 
Incidentally, as an indication of 
the extent to which this assistance 
has been appreciated and actually 
allowed to serve its purpose, it 
might be mentioned that this fall 
our dealers purchased over 700,- 
000 of our style portfolios, paying 
at the rate of four cents a copy. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING GETS 
CREDIT 


In addition, we advertised in 
magazines of the widest circula- 
tion. The copy was designed to 
acquaint the women of the coun- 
try with the quality of our mer- 
chandise and to make the selling 
problem easier when the ultimate 
wearer called at the retail store 
seeking articles for her wardrobe. 
We also confined our distribution 
to but one dealer in each pre- 
scribed territory, in that way en- 
abling him to take full advantage 
of our advertising assistance. 
Through an observance of these 
methods, together with an entirely 
aboveboard policy of distributor 
relations, we have developed a 


business of nation-wide distribu- 
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tion, and one which we believe is 
of a permanent character. 

That leads us to the time when 
our salesmen assembled here in 
Cleveland to start the ball rolling 
for fall. We realized an unusual 
effort was mecessary to secure 
business. So during the sales con- 
vention we went over the propo- 
sition from every angle with the 
men. We went over every selling 
point offered in the new line. We 
told them how the designers had 


‘ worked with a realization of what 


the salesmen were going to be up 
against. To put it differently, we 
sold them on the merits of the 
merchandise and how it had been 
designed with a clear picture of 
what they would have to meet in 
selling the dealers before us all 
the time. 

Then we proceeded to outline 
our advertising plans for the year, 
what we intended doing for the 
dealer and how we were going to 
do it. More important than all 
this, though, was the emphasis we 
laid on the necessity of co- 
operating with the dealer. We 
brought home to each man the re- 
tailer’s need for help. When the 
convention was over not a man on 
the sales force failed to have a 
complete understanding of our 
plans and the important part he 
was to play in carrying them 
through to completion by assist- 
ing his customers and getting 
them to make the campaign carry 
through to the ultimate consumer. 

We are concentrating our na- 
tional advertising over the ac- 
tive retail ready-to-wear selling 
months. Retailers benefit most, 
as we look at it, from advertising 
that appears during their selling 
season. Copy appearing before 
then might awaken interest, but 
if readers of the advertising had 
to wait several months before 
they could make their purchases 
the chances are ten to one the 
impression left by the advertising 
would have worn off by that time. 
Furthermore, as I have already 
mentioned, we were out to help 
the dealer. We wanted the copy 
to appear when the goods were 
in his store, which, logically, is 
the time when he needs it most. 
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McGraw-Hill 


A name that has always meant the highest 
standard of SERVICE in technical publica- 
tions. 


Ingenieria Internacional 


(International Engineering) 
A Spanish engineering and industrial pub- 
lication that is giving to American manu- 
facturers McGRAW-HILL SERVICE in 
Latin America and Spain. 


Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars 


spent in the development of this publication 
in the year 1920, is an evidence of the con- 
structive efforts of McGRAW-HILL to pro- 
vide a real advertising SERVICE for manu- 
facturers of technical products who desire 
to sell in the Spanish reading countries. 


6000 Paid Subscribers 


obtained in two years give testimony to the 
success of McGRAW-HILL efforts to build 
a magazine which commands the respect of 
the Spanish reading engineer and industrial 
executive. 


A Technical Product 


should be advertised in a technical magazine 
read by technical men and more than 200 
manufacturers endorse this by using 


INGCECIERIA 
IY ERDACIONAL 


The McGraw-Hill 
Spanish Engineering Publication 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
Member Export Publishers’ Association 
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Every piece of copy in national 
publications is to appear over two 
pages. The art and layout, every 
component part of the advertise- 


ment, in fact, helped along by the 


double page space, is planned to 
make the campaign the most 
dominant we have ever run—per- 
haps the most impressive, from a 
size standpoint, ever attempted by 
any ready-to-wear manufacturer. 
In addition, we have prepared a 
series of really unusual newspaper 
advertisements which we furnish 
our dealers. These were got up 
not only to make a tie-up with the 
national campaign, but to enable 
our retailers to obtain the benefit 
for their individual establishments 
as well. Printers’ INK has re- 
ferred, often enough, to the im- 
portance of refraining from 
giving dealers campaigns for use 
in their local newspapers that 
barely contain sufficient room for 
the insertion of his name in six 
oint at the bottom of the copy. 
evestialess, it is hardly likely to 
be regarded as amiss to stress this 
point once more. 

Twenty years of this sort of 
co-operation, quite naturally, make 
for a strong cumulative dealer 
good-will. When to this is added 
the special plans, just described, 
we felt we could go to our dis- 
tributors with a fair possibility of 
having our efforts endorsed and 
receiving that measure of co- 
operation so necessary to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. That we were 
not disappointed in our expecta- 
tions is shown by the fifteen per 
cent increase previously referred 
to. It is a direct result of our 
continuous effort and endeavor to 
co-operate with our retail trade. 

Naturally we value highly the 
confidence our customers have 
shown in us. We intend continu- 
ing to do everything in our power 
to assist them to sell whatever 
merchandise they buy from us. 
There is no money value by which 
one can compute what this con- 
fidence means to an organization. 
There is no doubt that it is a 
necessary factor in the creation 
of a lasting, satisfactory relation- 
ship between manufacturer and 
retailer. More than that, though, 
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it is certain to result ultimately 
in business connections of life 
long duration and thus remove 
that business nightmare the un- 
certainties of distribution. 

We believe, despite the general 
slowing up of business, that the 
concern that goes after business 
in the right way, delivering an 
honest product, carrying a fair 
stock of merchandise—a concern 
that is willing to fight—a concern 
that listens not to the complaints 
and the calamity howling of others, 
but grits its own teeth determined 
to obtain a normal share of busi- 
ness, and then lays plans to get it, 
is pretty apt to succeed in its 
endeavors. In fact, such an or- 
ganization may even obtain more 
than a normal share of business, 
since it is likely to get the patron- 
age of the trade of its competitors 
who are afraid to carry the stock 
and to go after business in the 
usual manner. 

Furthermore, we believe, when 
times are as at present, retailers 
carrying nationally advertised 
merchandise will do a more suc- 
cessful and more profitable busi- 
ness. Non-advertised lines are 
sold on the basis of price, causing 
cut-throat competition and _ un- 
sound advertising, with resultant 
markdown losses. An advertised 
article carries with it the prestige 
of past reputation, the backing of 
the manufacturer, the certainty of 
honest value and the guarantee 
of quality. The retailer who 
enthusiastically features an ad- 
vertised article and believes con- 
scientiously in that product, in 
fact, who not alone believes but 
makes it a point to impart that 
belief to his clientele; who insists 
upon his salespeopie talking up 
the merits of such an article and 
cashing in on its advertising pos- 
sibilities, will find ready sales and 
ready profits, and, what is more, 
in the end a satisfactory and a 
successful business. 


P. G. Laughridge Succeeds 
Edney Ridge 
P. G. Laughbridge has been made ad 


vertising manager of the Wilmington, 
N. C. Star, succeeding Edney Ridge. 
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Sell the Grocery: Trade of 
Maryland’s Big City 
Through the Baltimore Sun 


@ If you have a product that is retailed through grocery stores, 
the line of least resistance to the consuming population of Baltimore 
is through THE BALTIMORE SUN. 

@ Over 79 per cent. of the 2,900 grocers in Baltimore read THE 
BALTIMORE SUN. They know that The Sunpapers are delivered 
by exclusive Sun carriers to the homes around their stores. They 
know from experience that this kind of circulation sells advertised 
goods. 

@ And the Service Department of THE SUN is prepared to give 
substantial and efficient co-operation to advertisers in solving their 
merchandising problems in Baltimore. 

© The net paid daily (morning and evening) circulation of THE 
BALTIMORE SUN for August was 214,943—a gain of 25,630 over 
the same month last year. The Sunpapers are the logical mediums 
for your advertising because the retail dealers know that 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE eis SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





. 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper” 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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In planning your next advertising. 
Reduction in the cost of making crops, 
and increased acreage in food crops has \ 


brought prosperity to the South, and 
today the South offers a fertile field for 
Northern and Western manufacturers. 
There is a_ billion-dollar-increase in 
purchasing power in the South for 1921, 
over 1920. 


As only 15% of the circulation of na- 
tional publications is in the South (a 
section comprising a third of the area 
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and population of the country), national 
advertising alone will not cover the 
South. 


The newspapers are the great media of 
the South, thoroughly covering both the 
rural and urban sections. 





In planning your next appropriation, 
figure on using generous space in South- 
ern newspapers. With no other media 
can you so surely, so economically 
influence the Southern market. 



















SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 





Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Economy in 
Salesmen’s Routes 


Work your salesmen and advertising on the basis 
of normal distribution zones instead of state 
boundary lines. 


For example: 


Campaigns including northeastern Ohio, western 
New York state, as well as central Pennsylvania, 
can logically and easily include Erie—a worth- 
while city of 154,000, including suburbs. 


Isn’t the logic of such economy in sales effort 
obvious? 


When salesmen are working, say Youngstown, 
Canton, Akron and Cleveland, it comes right 
within their normal short runs to cover Erie in 
northern Pennsylvania. 


The same applies to western New York state— 
from Rochester, Buffalo, it is just a jump over 
the state line to Erie. 


From Pittsburgh—only three hours to Erie. 


Let advertising be zoned on a similar basis. In- 
discriminate respect of state lines unnecessarily 
increases selling cost. 


The market of Erie, Pennsylvania, is especially 
attractive. It is a city of steady business because 
there is a diversification of industries. That kind 
of business properly cultivated increases with the 
years. 


This accessible Erie market, 154,000 population, is 
completely served by the ERIE DAILY TIMES. 
The city circulation frequently exceeds the num- 
ber of families, and in the suburbs the Times 
reaches most of the worth-while families. Fig- 
ures are available to prove this statement to your 
own satisfaction. 


Erie Daily Times 


A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sunday 


Representatives: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 


























Retailers Induce Manufacturers to 
Advertise Co-operatively 


. Number of Grocers in Atlanta, Ga., Show Ability to Think Straight 
on Advertising 


~N Atlanta, Ga., a number of 
1 grocers are being paid for hav- 
ig the ability to think. This is 
videnced by a_ successful co- 
perative newspaper 
ampaign, paid for 
y twelve manufac- 
urers and distribu- 
ors of food prod- 
icts, which takes 
he form of a 
jlanket order for a 
full page of adver- 
ising space in an 
Atlanta newspaper 
once a week through- 
ut the year. 
Almost a year ago 
necessity made these 
Atlanta’ grocers 
think out a co-oper- 
ative advertising 
plan. It was at the 
time that the entire 
country was being 
told that the retailer 
was the sole cause 


product. Each company also has 
paid a proportionate amount for 
space on the page that has been 
used to explain to consumers the 




















for high prices. ‘The 
grocers of Atlanta, 
who were members 
of the Atlanta Re- 
tail Food Dealers’ 
Association, estab- 














lished forty years 
ago, thought that 
through advertising 
they could refute the 
charge of profiteering. Before 
they had finished thinking of asso- 
ciation advertising to refute this 
charge, they found that they had 
discovered a plan that would be 
worth while as a permanent part 
of the association’s activities. 

Twelve manufacturers or dis- 
tributors of different food prod- 
ucts were invited to pay the cost 
of a page of advertising to be 
used once a week throughout the 
vear. Each of the twelve organ- 
izations that accepted the plan has 
paid for the actual space on that 


page devoted to its particular 


ONE OF THE PAGES PURCHASED CO-OPERATIVELY BY THE 
MANUFACTURERS 


advantages of dealing with a gro- 
cer, identified by an emblem, who 
is a member of the Atlanta Retail 
Food Dealers’ Association. This 
space also has been used for other 
purposes, such as news of con- 
sumer contests, and announce- 
ments of special weeks. 

_The plan calls for advertising and 
displaying of one particular man- 
ufacturer’s product for one week, 
four times a year. The manufac- 
turer having the special week is 
given larger space in the centre 
of the page for his product. 
Prizes are given consumers for 
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letters, jingles, etc., relating to 
one of the advertised products. 
The retailers during each week 
have window displays that are 
furnished by the manufacturer on 
the product being featured. The 
dealer who consistently has the 
best window display is given a 
prize. 

The grocers are pleased with 
the advertising plan, which has 
been in operation for nine months. 
It has benefited the associa- 
tion by making it known and 
by increasing its membership. 
R. V. Bergen, secretary of the 
association, is Printers’ INnx’s 
authority for the statement that 
each member has been benefited 
financially by the campaign. Mr. 
Bergen also says that the cam- 
paign has taught each grocer more 
about window displays and their 
value, and in a general way has 
caused the retailer to pay closer 
attention to his business and 
methods of doing business. 

The twelve manufacturers and 
distributors are enthusiastic over 
the success of the plan. In fact 
they are so enthusiastic that they 
propose to give these grocers two 
full pages of advertising space 
every week next year. 


Comrie & Cleary Agency 
Reorganized 


The Chicago advertising agency of 
Comrie & Cleary has been reorganized 
as the Frank M. Comrie Company. 
Frank M. Comrie will be president, 
George A. Kramer, vice-president and 
treasurer, and Charles A. Phelps secre- 
tary. The new company will assume ali 
advertising contracts turned over by 
Comrie & Cleary. 


J. J. Finlay with Joerns Agency 


J. J. Finlay has resigned from Stav- 
rum & Shafer, Inc., Chicago, to become 
assistant to the president of the Arnold 
Joerns Company, Chicago and Detroit. 

he Joerns agency has obtained the 
advertising account of the Landover 
Wall Paper Stores, a new chain-store 
system. 


L. A. Herblin Leaves “Vanity 
Fair” 

L. A. Herblin, Western advertising 

manager of Vanity Fair, a Condé Nast 

publication, has resigned, effective Octo- 


ber 15. Mr. Herblin has been with 
Condé Nast publications for the last five 


years. 
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The Ammunition of a Well- 
Informed Salesman 


“Most salesmen are judged by their 
first call,” said Gordon K. MacEdward, 
sales manager of Walker & Co., Detroit, 
addressing the national cenvention of 
the Outdoor Advertising Association at 
Atlantic City this week. “If they talk 
much of their own business and little or 
none of the prospect’s business, they are 
classified as peddlers. If they dwell 
lengthily on anything not of primary 
interest to the prospect, they are bores. 
If they show ignorance of the client’s 
affairs, they are fools. 

“The salesman who is well informed 
about his prospect’s business does not 
make a poor approach nor blunder later 
on. He often does more in ten minutes 
than the poorly-informed man can do in 
as many months. His talk is pithy and 
to the point, his solicitation effective, 
though brief, and because it is short he 
makes more calls per day. 

“He makes the first impression a good 
one and is always welcome afterward. 
There is no wall of distrust or indiffer- 
ence built up to bar him out. The buyer 
does not escape him with the message of 
‘In conference’ or ‘Out of the city.’ 
The prospect opens up freely to such a 
salesman and gives him every opportu- 
nity and often actual help in making 
the sale. 

“The well-informed salesman is armed 
against practically every objection—par- 
ticularly the excuse. Buyers seem to be 
as reluctant to divulge their real reasons 
for not signing up as they are about giv- 
ing the contract itself. The prepared 
salesman kills these false objections as 
fast as they are offered. When only the 
real one is finally advanced, he is ready 
to dispose of it effectively.” 


American Advertising Methods 
Appreciated Abroad 


Ocn Fréres 
Geneva, SWITZERLAND. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As regular subscriber of your very in- 
teresting journal, we read in the Sep- 
tember 1 issue, on page 46, an article 
upon the educational advertising of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Would you be so good as to 
write to the secretary of this association’ 
that we would be very thankful to re- 
ceive the plans of the normal advertising 
for studying your wonderful American 
methods of advertising. If you could 
secure for us just the same material for 
California Associated Raisin Co., Sunkist 
orange and other co-operative ‘advertis- 
ing, we should be very thankful to you. 
We will try to introduce in Switzerland 
your American meth 

Ocu Freres. 


Has Verite Coat Account 


The William Sebring Advertising 
Service, New York, has taken over the 
“Verite’’ coat, suit, and dress account, 
in addition to the Rosemary dress line 
which it had been handling. 
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: NEW NEWSPAPER 


: “Put over’’ in a day 





The new Saturday feature 
‘ edition of the Chicago Evening 
e American “went over” in a 
day! 


Chicago has accepted it, ac- 
claimed it in fact, and cheerfully 
pays five cents a copy for it. 


Not only that, but its circula- 
tion at five cents a copy is over 
one hundred thousand greater 
than that of its nearest evening 
competitor, which sells at two 
cents a copy. 


= -~ evra Gt eee rr 


Featuring four color advertis- 
ing in its magazine section, this 
NEW NEWSPAPER justifies 
the immediate attention of all 
thoughtful advertisers. 





EVENING 





























Educational Congress Formed for 
Western Retailers 


Chicago Association of Commerce Plans Two Conventions a Year for 
Visiting Buyers 


N an effort to increase the sell- 

ing efficiency of various classes 
of retailers and thereby enlarge 
the outlet for manufactured 
goods, the trade department of 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce has organized what will be 
known as the Interstate Mer- 
chants’ Council. Its membership 
consists of about 250 well-rated 


retailers who visit the Chicago 
market. The names were recom- 
mended by manufacturers and 


jobbers in that district. Retailers 
thus recommended were sent invi- 
tations to become members and it 
is expected that the membership 
‘within a few months will be about 
five hundred. 

It is planned to hold two con- 
ventions in Chicago each year at 
which educational programmes 
will be arranged according to the 
desires of the members. An ef- 
fort will be made to enable mem- 
bers attending the conventions to 
receive the highest grade of ex- 
pert advice on questions in which 
they are interested. 

All lines of business will be 
represented and the plan is to de- 
velop the meetings by groups so 
that retailers in each line may 
have programmes covering their 
particular needs. 

The idea for the organization 
grew out of the recent National 
Congress of Retail Merchants 
held in Chicago which Printers’ 
INK mentioned at the time. 
Among the departmental meetings 
of the congress was one of retail 
milliners. It developed that most 
of the milliners present had no 
adequate accounting system and 
only a small percentage had any 
idea what it cost them to conduct 
their business. It so happened 
that on the programme were two 
or three men who were in a posi- 
tion to give the milliners some 
offhand information about ac- 
counting. But out of the incident 
grew a determination to study the 
milliner’s needs in this particular 
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and give them specially worked 
out accounting systems that could 
be adapted to their needs. 

While work on this matter was 
under way it was determined that 
the thing might as well be broad- 
ened to take in all classes of re- 
tailers and all kinds of selling and 
advertising problems. The Inter- 
state Merchants’ Council was the 
result. ‘ 

All the expense of making orig- 
inal research, developing account- 
ing systems, helping in general 
advertising needs and putting on 
the convention programme will be 
borne by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 

As a direct aid to selling, edu- 
cational plans similar to this 
have proved their value. Printers’ 
InK recently told of how Butler 
Brothers, wholesalers of general 
merchandise, had held a congress 
of retailers at the opening of the 
fall buying season. The strong 
educational programme proved so 
attractive that a large number of 
the firm’s best customers attended 
the meeting, although it caused 
them to visit market fully a month 
earlier than usual. Early buying 
—forcing the season a bit—is what 
every concern selling to retailers 
is after. 

The experience of Butler Broth- 
ers and the readiness with which 
retailers responded to the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce's invitation 
show that retailers are eager to 
take advantage of any authorita- 


tive means of widening their 
knowledge and increasing their 
efficiency. Moreover they are 


willing to travel to market to get 
this instruction—instead of insist- 
ing that it be placed before them 
on a silver platter as formerly 
was the idea. And of course it is 
superfluous to say that when you 
get a dealer to market and tell 
him something that will make him 
a better merchant and increase his 
profits he is going to buy more 
‘merchandise. 
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146,407 


The largest circulation ever achieved by a quality magazine. 





Vogue’s average net sale for the first six 
months of 1921 was 146,407 copies per issue. 


Vogue’s circulation exceeds considerably 
that of any other class magazine. And yet, 
Vogue's advertising rate of $1,200 per page 
represents the lowest cost per page per 
thousand readers (Vanity Fair and House & 
Garden excepted) in the class field. 


Compare the Circulations 
Then Compare the Rates per Page per 1,000 


Rate 
Rate PerPg 
Magazine Circulation Source PerPg. Per M 
Vogue ......... 146,407* ABC $1,200 $8.19 
Vanity Fair..... 96,469* ABC 750 7.7 
House & Garden 80,583* ABC ° 650 8.07 
House Beautiful 39,881* ABC 460 11.54 
Harper’s Bazar. 104,389 SR&DS (Not sworn) 1,000 9.58 
Fashion Art..... 32,196 SR&DS (Sworn) 350 10.87 
Town & Country 22,3007 SR&DS (Not sworn) 320 14.35 
BOE curcansseca 20,0007 SR&DS (Not sworn) 300 15.00 
Country Life.... 29,000 SR&DS (Not sworn) 400 13.79 





*Average circulation, first six months, 1921—A. B. C. report. 


+Standard Rate & Data Service, September, 1921. 


A generous unit of moneyed families, 
at less than a cent apiece — what 
better publicity could a quality mer- 
chandise advertiser buy? And where? 


VOGUE 


19 West 44th St. New York City 
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WU-TING-FANG 
writes regularly from China 
for the 
Public Ledger 
Foreign News Service 


66 _ says an American 
editor, “is remembered here with 

a personal regard rarely vouchsafed a 
foreign diplomat.” He was one of the 
most popular ministers ever accredited 
to Washington. He is today one of 
the most influential leaders in China. 


He has joined the staff of the Far 
Eastern Service of the Public Ledger 
and his articles are now appearing 
regularly. 


PUBLIC 


The staff of the Public Ledger has been called as 
brilliant an array of notable journalists and publicists 
as any single newspaper has ever brought together. 
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The articles by Wu-Ting- 
Fang are syndicated by 
the Public Ledger to many 
newspapers throughout 
the United States. 


LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Publisher 
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Will Hays, Letter Writer 


Extraordinary 


he Postmaster General Has Stumbled upon an Idea That Many Busi- 
nesses Could Take More Seriously 


By .C. H. Claudy 


IR: 
“Your letter of even date 
t hand and in reply beg to state 


taat the Postmaster General will 


see you ten minutes past Tuesday. 
“Respectfully, 
Chief Clerk.” 


From a number of years’ ex- 
perience with government depart- 
nents the above is a model of 
bout what I expected to receive 
n reply to my request for an 
interview with Postmaster Gen- 
ral Will Hays. 
What I actually 
this: 

My dear Mr. Claudy: 

“Mr. Hays was delighted to 
get your letter and will be very 


glad to see you. He is very much 
rushed this week and wonders if 


received was 


you can telephone some time next 


week. and arrange at that time 
for an appointment? 
“With kindest regards I am, 


“Sincerely yours, 


When I got my breath I re- 
membered having read something 
about General Hays’ ideas as to 
“humanizing letters.” But 
1 government communication be- 
ginning “My dear Mr. Claudy” 
and ending “with kindest re- 
gards”! 

Of course I telephoned and the 
secretary remembered and the ap- 
pointment was made. I kept it to 
the minute and General Hays 
kept it to the minute too (which 
is more extraordinary in a high 
government official than anyone 
knows who hasn’t cooled his heels 
and warmed leather seats in 
Washington anterooms by the 
hour). 

General Hays is a busy person. 
I didn’t waste any time, knowing 
| didn’t have much to waste, but 
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inquired immediately if the re- 
ports that he used seven or eleven 
stenographers at once were true. 

“Three, just now,” he answered. 
“I write perhaps a hundred letters 
a day. With three stenographers 
I can do them in about a third of 
the time required with one. My 
mail is pretty well sifted before it 
comes to me. I deal the letters 
out this way — (General Hays 
seized some blank paper and dealt 
sheets out on the desk as if deal- 
ing a hand of whist). The stenog- 
raphers get the addresses from 
the letters. One of them tells me 
the key word, sentence or name 
in the top letter. I dictate the 
whole letter, a phrase, sometimes 
just a word, and turn to the next 
and the process is repeated. I 
save all the time of waiting, they 
save the time required to ‘catch 
up,’ nobody waits for addresses 
to be taken down. 

“But the letters are personal 
letters. We don’t use circular let- 
ters or form letters. And we 
don’t use stereotyped business 
forms.” 


TO OIL THE WHEELS OF WORLD'S 
BIGGEST BUSINESS 


I inquired what started the idea 

f “humanizing” letters. 

General Hays smiled at me. 
“This is a big thing, this Postal 
Service,” he began. “The annual 
turnover of the business in the 
Post Office Department amounts 
to nearly three billion dollars, with 
an expenditure of 600 millions 
annually. We have the largest 
express company in the world, 
handling over two billion packages 
last year. We have the largest 
savings bank in the world in num- 
ber of depositors, with 75 per cent 
of the depositors of foreign ex- 
traction. There is twice as much 
postal business done in New York 
City alone as in the entire Domin- 
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ion of Canada. The business of 
the New York Office has increased 
289 per cent since 1912—with no 
increase in postal facilities since 
that date. One million, seven hun- 
dred letters are handled every 
hour by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Every time you buy a 
postage stamp you are a part of a 
total of fourteen billion annually. 
There are 1,125,000,000 postal 
cards sold each year and 9,000,000 
stamped envelopes; debts to the 
amount of $1,500,000,000 are sat- 
isfied each year through the sale 
of 150,000,000 money orders. The 
earth could be encircled ten times 
with the two rails on which the 
mail is carried in the United 
States. We use 400,000 quarts of 
ink in a year and 25,000 quarts 
of mucilage and enough lead 
a to place one behind the ear 
of 1,500,000 persons. We use 
800,000 miles of twine each year, 
enough to girdle the earth thirty 
times. 

“You know the postal service is 
generally taken for granted like 
the sequence of the seasons. Men 
forget that it is a fact that the 
United States postal service is the 
biggest distinct business in the 
world; that we have 300,000 em- 
ployees immediately connected 
with the operation, with 100,000,000 
customers. 

“The Post Office is the first, 
most common, quickest and near- 
est contact of all of us with our 
Government... Our 300,000 postal 
employees, to function at their 
best, must be brain and hand and 
heart. Brain comes from educa- 
tion, hand from training, and 
heart from happy human contact. 
It seemed to me that human let- 
ters, letters written as men talk 
together, would help put heart in 
those who wrote them, those who 
received them. I haven’t done 
anything in letter writing except 
show both by order and example 
that a letter can be friendly, hu- 
man, interesting, pleasant and 
courteous, without in the least 
interfering with its function, or 
making it long.” 

To the suggestion that dictating 
to three stenographers at once 
precluded the writing of very 
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long letters without keeping som« 
of them waiting, General Hay: 
said: 

“They don’t wait very much,’ 
and his face lit with a smile jus: 
a bit grim. “I have some trouble 
finding stenographers who can 
keep up with me. It’s because | 
don’t have time to do any wait- 
ing that I use three or more at 
once. But it’s just as easy to be 
pleasant in a short letter as a long 
one.” 

“Just what results do you get 
from your ‘humanized’ letters?” I 
wanted to know. 

“Well, they are helping to make 
a fact the fixed conviction in my 
mind that the postal service should 
be a career, an honorable, desir- 
able career, as much so, for in- 
stance, as the army. No man will 
look at any career, which is devoid 
of human contact, as desirable. I 
believe in welfare work, for in- 
stance, but I believe it should be 
done by, rather than for, postal 
employees. I believe men work 
better for other men than they 
work for a machine and I know 
they work better if they work 
with, rather than for, another. I 
have said publicly that ‘teamwork 
is the magician’s wand that alone 
can make our governmental ser- 
vices what they should be and 
what they can be and what they 
will be if only that means is ap- 
plied. You may regard me, if you 
will, as the wheel horse of the 
team; to do the hardest work, 
that’s what I am in this office for. 
And remember that it is a part- 
nership proposition, all recogniz- 
ing that we are engaged in the 
same transcendent problem with 
each other and with the public, the 
solution of which is to be found in 
the best post office service and the 
best government in all the world.’ 


APPLICATION OF THE GOLDEN RULE 


“That statement represents my 
ideas. Humanized letters—letters 
with the common courtesy of 
everyday left in instead of ex- 
purgated, aids this idea. A man 
gets a letter and judges the sender 
somewhat by what the letter ex- 
presses and somewhat by the way 
it is said. Why not have the 
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This is the record of 
Automobile Advertis- 
ing in Minneapolis 
during the first seven 
months of 1921: 


JOURNAL. 519,560 li. 
2d newspaper . 446,159 li. 
3d newspaper . 167,825 li. 


The Journal’slead over 
the second paper is 
73,401 lines, or 16%. 


THE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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recipient of a letter from the 
postal service feel that it was 
written with a smile? 

“The whole function of this 
establishment is service. Service 
is not a matter of dollars but of 
spirit. Make a mail clerk think 
he is part of an organization of 
human beings with a friendly 
human understanding of human 
problems, and he will throw his 
letters straight. The mail carrier 
will put his letters in the box, 
under the door or hand them in, 
if he truly serves; if he ‘doesn’t 
care’ he will throw them at the 
front steps. I found a magnificent 
service when I got here—don’t get 
the idea I think anything else. 
Never forget our Postal Service 
didn’t break down during the war, 
which is something you can’t say 
of any foreign postal service. But 
we are making many changes, we 
are going to help the President 
save some money, we are trying 
to put as much heart in our 
300,000 men and women as we 
can, and friendly letters, with the 
red tape left out and the heart 
in, are just a part of that idea.” 

Before I left the Post Office 
Department I grabbed a copy of 
a talk General Hays had made 
before the annual convention of 
the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers. From it I quote this, 
which seems to indicate General 
Hays isn’t at all afraid to stand 
on his feet and tell the world 
what he thinks: 

“IT have felt very strongly and 
tried to express the hope that all 
employees will feel that they are 
to work with me, not for me, in 
this service to the public. I have 
promised and promise you now 
that in return your labor shall be 
regarded in common with my 
own, not as a commodity but as 
the result of the striving of living 
human beings. I would reiterate 
that the idea that labor is a com- 
modity was abandoned 1921 years 
ago last Easter. This does not 
imply, of course, that we are to 
be lax or slothful; the very oppo- 
site is true. It means that we are 
expected to perform our duties 
faithfully just as the President 
performs his. 

“IT am determined in all serious- 


ness to go to great lengths tc 
develop in the Department the 
spirit that we are 300,000 partners, 
for such is the fact. The working 
conditions in many places are un- 
satisfactory and a large amount of 
improvement must be made in that 
direction. There is no doubt about 
the quality of the postal employees 
—there is no better set of men and 
women in the world. They have 
the brain and they have the hand 
to do this job well, and once 
again their full heart has come 
into the service.’ 

As I finish this little human 
story of a very human human 
being, I cannot help but wonder 
if General Hays, with his “hu- 
manizing” ideas, hasn’t stumbled 
upon an advertising idea which 
might be worth as much in dollars 
to many a business organization 
as it seems to be worth in service 
to the postal organization. 


He Must Be a Cliff-Dweller, 
Too! 


New York City, Sept. 27, 1921 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I don’t believe that “The Fairyland” 
advertisement reproduced in the School- 
master’s column in the September 15 
issue shows nearly so large a “landlord 
heart” as your comments indicate you 
do. What particular attraction is there 
to “an excellent janitor that keeps you 
in hot water all the time.” New York 
janitors—these days they’re being 
called “superintendents,” if you please 
—are past masters in that art. 

Then why move to Minneapolis? 

Ricuarp B. G. Garpner. 


Credit Men Urged to Read 
More 


At the convention of the National 
Credit Men’s Association at Atlantic City 
the members were urged to devote more 
time to business reading. In part the 
report said: “We doubt whether the 
business man of the present period de- 
votes enough time to good, constructive 
reading,” and goes on to recommend 
that “we should redouble our efforts 
to make the credit man at least a good 
reader and aggressive student.” 











Miss Atwater with Dwight P. 
Robinson & Co. 


Miss Frances Atwater, formerly of the 
advertising and research departments of 
the Turner Construction Company, has 
been appointed assistant advertising: man 
ager for Dwight P. Robinson. & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York engineers and 
constructors. 
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Watching for Business News 
Stimulates Mental Alertness 


No. 10 


Readers of Fairchild publications iden- 
tify themselves as leaders in their various 
fields. They are located in small towns 
as well as in the largest cities. They in- 
clude owners of businesses, managers, 
buyers—executives of many sorts—all in 
some way concerned in the distribution 
or production of textiles, apparel or 
closely related lines. 

But they must want news concerning 
their business or they wotld not sub- 
scribe for a Fairchild publication. And 
they do not keep their subscriptions paid 
in advance unless they read. 

These readers of Fairchild publications 
are searchers for news. They are the 
alert, ambitious, responsible and respon- 
sive men and women. They are the ones 
whose leadership controls the followers 
and imitators. They dominate distribu- 
tion and production throughout the whole 
country of the merchandise they handle. 




















A few dull facts below in proof— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 

daily business newspapers—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U. S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U. S. A. (Both Members A. B. C.); (2) the “twin’’ 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B.C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the FAIRCHILD 
BLUE BOOKS—with a combined annual distribution 
exceeding 185,000 copies; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLE- 
TIN—published weekly in two editions, for European 
and other foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild 
Building, 8 East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 
London; Paris; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadel- 
phia; Boston; Rochester. Staff correspondents or other 
news correspondents everywhere. 
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Michigan People Pa 


n 








This is the home of the foreman of a Michigan 
small city composing room, and the automobile in 


the foreground is his own, and the foreman himsel 


is standing in the foreground. He owns his home, 


owns his automobile, has money in the bank—he’ 
a good type of the citizenship of the Michigan smal 


city. There are 125,327 more like him in the eighteen 


cities of the 


Michigan League of Home Dailies 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News 

Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Daily Star Sun 
Cadillac Evening News Petroskey Evening News 
Cheboygan Daily Tribune St. Joseph Herald-Press 
Coldwater Daily Reporter South Haven Tribune 
Dowagiac Daily News Sturgis Daily Journal 

Ionia Sentinel Standard Three Rivers Commercial 
Manistee News Advocate Traverse City Record Eagle 


Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press 





MICHIGAN FACTS—Michigan produces  two- 
thirds of the world’s supply of peppermint oil— 
Marshall has the greatest post-office receipts of all 
the cities of its size in America. 
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New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street - - ~ - R. R. MULLIGAN 


ayEverything But Rent 


There are eighteen cities in Michigan that are 
unique. Their names are given on the opposite page. 
Right here is given the unique feature: 


Fighty-four percent of the homes in these eighteen 
cities are owned by the people who live in them. 


The national advertiser wants to do business with 
people who are stable. In Chicago, six out of nine 
families are renters; in St. Louis, it is six‘out of ten; 
but in the small cities of Michigan, it is only a little 
more than one out of ten. The man who owns his 
home is the man who can buy your goods. 


The Michigan League of Home Dailies 


is composed of the newspapers published in these eighteen towns. 
Each is the only paper in its city. And in every city nearly every 
house receives a copy of the paper. 


Talk about “blanketing” a city! —The combined population of the 
eighteen cities is 125,327—and the number of homes is not far 
from 50,000. And the number of delivered copies of the home 
papers in these cities is 26,248—only one man in six in the entire 
eighteen cities, if he is a home owner, fails to read the home paper. 
That is why the home paper has a value to you unsurpassed by 
any other medium. You can’t reach these folks unless you use it. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 


National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 
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Retail store captains 
chart their courses by 
The Farmer: 


“If yoa are thinking of advertising our own 
brand trede-mark, I believe The Farmer is the 
best paper, as they all take it, and it seems as 
though at least 75% of the farmers in Minnesota 
take this paper.” 

—Isanti Mercantile Co., Isanti, Minn. 

“If the whole business world would recognize 
the ideas you are conveying, things weuld be so 
different.” 

—From a Dealer at Mankato, Minn. 


“Always like to boost for The Farmer for the 
reason that I have found it to be the best farm 3 


paper I have read.” 
—Olaf Hildahl, Greenbush, Minn. 


“The dealers should know what the manufac- 
turers are telling the customers * * * and * * * 
that is the reason that the writer is now a sub- 
scriber to The Farmer, to know what the adver- 
tisements state.” 

—Folsom Hardware Co., Hinckley, Minn. 


“The Farmer has a large circulation in this 
State among the better class of farmers and is 
widely read in this community, and there is no 
question but that the publicity would tend to 
hasten sales.” 

—Gordon Motor Co., Little Falls, Minn. 


“Your paper carries more weight with us than 
all the rest of the farm papers put together.” 


—From a Dealer at Albee, S. D. 


Goods merely distributed are not consumed. The 
Farmer will help them reach the ultimate consumer. 





The Northwest’s Weekly Farm Paper 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives: Eastern Representatives: 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 
1109 Transportation Bidg., 95 Madison Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Get the Reader into the Picture 


The Third of a Series of Articles on Digging Out the “Big Idea” 


By an Ex-Copy Chief 


HEN you open a newspaper 
or magazine, you are looking 
for articles and news items and 
advertisements that interest you. 
Being a busy person, with less 
time for reading than you would 
like to have, you are also more or 
less unconsciously resisting every 
article or news item or advertise- 
ment, for you cannot read every 
word in every issue, and you want 
to conserve your time for a care- 
ful perusal of those articles or 
advertisements that have the most 
definite interest to you personally. 
Every other newspaper and 
magazine reader is doing the 
same thing. So is the business 
man when he goes through his 
morning mail, and the house- 
keeper when she goes shopping 
and passes the store windows with 
their lithographed cut-outs, and the 
counters with their signs and dis- 
play devices. 

The articles and advertisements 
that get you and your interests 
into focus most quickly capture 
your interest most surely. In the 
same way the advertisement or 
window display or booklet that 
manages to get the reader or 
passerby “into the picture” most 
definitely and most naturally has 
a decided advantage over compet- 
ing advertisements or displays. 
The same may be said of per- 
sonal selling. 

This is a good thing to remem- 
ber when you set about the task 
of digging out the “big idea” for 
a marketing campaign, or the 
angle for an individual advertise- 
ment, or a piece of direct-mail 
literature, or a car-card, or a win- 
dow display, or a twenty-four 
sheet poster: Look for an idea 
that gets the reader into the pic- 
ture. 

This is more than a mere mat- 
ter of starting or finishing the 
display line with the word “you”; 
it is a matter of finding a “you” 
idea. 

It is important that we recog- 





nize the difference between the 
word “you” and a “you” idea be- 
fore we proceed or we shall miss 
the point of this article entirely. 
A “you” idea may not mention the 
word “you” at all; whereas a 
heading or an introductory sen- 
tence may have a half dozen 
“you’s” sprinkled through it and 
still not register very effectively 
as a “you” idea. 

By way of illustration, in spite 
of the fact that one starts with 
the word “your” in capitals and 
the other does not mention “you” 
at all, the second of the two fol- 
lowing headings might well be the 
most effective: 


1. YOUR credit is good at 
Field’s. 
2. Field’s — Where dignified 


credit is available to all. 

The first of these headings is 
terse, positive, definite, unmistak- 
able. Yet it is not written as truly 
in the “you” spirit as is the sec- 
ond one. The term “dignified 
credit” brings the reader into the 
picture subtly by describing the 
form of credit in a way that ap- 
peals to his or her self-respect. 
“Dignified” has little, if anything, 
to do with the credit; it concerns 
the buyer and is written, not from 
the store’s point of view, but es- 
sentially from the customer’s. 
That one word might well be the 
“big idea” that would weigh down 
the balances enough to draw the 
reader’s patronage to the store 
using it, which is the aim and pur- 
pose of a “big idea.” 


NEED FOR GETTING USER’S STANDPOINT 


This “you” principle applied to 
a product starts, not with the 
product, but with the user, So, 
while the “big idea” for a mar- 
keting campaign, or the angle for 
a piece of copy, may often be 
found in the product itself—in 
what it will do that competing 
products will not do, or what it 
does not do that competing prod- 
ucts do do—frequently this “big 
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idea” is discovered on the con- 
sumer side of the desired sale, 
and the most effective basic ap- 
peal is one that can be found by 
studying the consumer’s habits or 
needs, rather than the product 
itself. (And perhaps it should 
be stated right here that the term 
“product” as used in this article 
is intended to imply also com- 
modity or service or article or 
specialty, for what applies to one 
applies to all.) 

So, forgetting the product, let 
us study the consumer intensively 
and see how we can get him or 
her into our advertising picture. 


GETTING THE READER INTO THE SOAP 
PICTURE 


Take a soap, for example. What 
do people use soap for? What do 
they expect a soap to do for them? 
How do they expect it to do what 
they expect? What do they want 
as the result of using some par- 
ticular soap? 

This last question brings us 
very close to the woman reader— 
what does she want as the result 
of using some particular soap? 
And it is in the answer to that 
question that the “big idea” for 
Woodbury’s soap was _ found. 
“The Skin You Love to Touch.” 
The “skin” is emphasized more 
than the “you,” but few, if any, 
advertising appeals have ever been 
developed that more surely draw 
the woman reader into the picture. 
It is too delightful a picture for 
any woman to keep out of! 

But in the case of the Wood- 
bury advertising, unquestionably 
the “How do they expect it to do 
what they expect?” was tremen- 
dously important, too, as a foun- 
dation for the “big idea.” This 
the Woodbury advertising meets 
by a regimen for the use of the 
soap, including the cracked-ice 
treatment at night, the same being 
something entirely foreign to soap 
as a detergent agency, but prob- 
ably very pertinent to the use of 
soap by the consumer. Indeed, it 
is not impossible that the little 
“conspicuous nose pores” picture 
and the cracked-ice treatment 
actually have sold more Wood- 
bury’s soap than anything else in 
Woodbury advertising. They lead 
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the reader “into the picture” lit- 
erally by the nose! 

Now let us shift our study to 
stockings, or rather, to the con- 
sumers of stockings. Why do 
people wear stockings? What do 
people like about stockings? What 
is there about stockings that peo- 
ple do not like? 

There is a ready answer to this 
third question, and a great hosiery 
business has been built up on it. 
People do not want their hosiery 
to wear through in holes. Women 
do not like the bother of darning 
stockings. No one enjoys wear- 
ing darned stockings. 

It is on these three facts about 
the consumer, and not the stock- 
ings, that the Holeproof Hosiery 
Company built up the enormous 
sales for its hosiery. The “big 
idea,” underlying not only its ad- 
vertisements, but its whole mar- 
keting plan, was based on guar- 
anteeing people immunity from 
holes in their stockings for a 
given length of time. That guar- 
antee drew everybody into the 
picture, for it guaranteed your 
stockings and my stockings and 
everybody else’s stockings. In- 
deed, it literally challenged us to 
keep out of the picture! This 
method of getting the reader into 
the picture does not depend upon 
pictures or headings—it is a “you” 
idea that automatically draws 
people by virtue of its very char- 
acter and appeal. The fact that 
the Holeproof guarantee is no 
longer given does not alter the 
fact that this was the “big idea” 
that won Holeproof its market in 
the beginning. It was the decid- 
ing factor that influenced hosiery 
sales at the moment of purchas- 
ing, if not before; it was too big 
an idea to resist. 

The Gargoyle Mobiloil chart 
showing the correct grade of 
Mobiloil for each make and model 
of automobile is another example 
of a “big idea” that gets the reader 
into the picture without any “you” 
headline. It is compiled to answer 
each motorist’s question, “What 
grade of oil can I use in my car 
to the best advantage?” 

The current Johns-Manville as- 
bestos shingle advertising based 
on the appeal, “Re-roof for the 
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But these represent only a few of 
the stubs in father’s check book 


Last year, the School Bureau of 
Harper’s Bazar made enrollments to 
the amount of $142,000. 


The Dog Department bought $8,000 
worth of the finest pedigreed dogs. 


The Shopping Service spent $60,000 
shopping in the New York stores for 
our readers. 


These amounts, of course, represent 
only the business done directly through 
Harper’s Bazar. How much business 
our advertisers did direct, we do not 
know. 


People who send their children to 
expensive private schools, who buy 
pedigreed dogs, and who shop on Fifth 
Avenue—aren’t these the people of 
wealth and social position to whom you 
wish to sell your product? 


Harpers bagar 
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last time,” is still another cam- 
paign that puts the reader into the 
picture. It is a “you” idea be- 
cause it is thought out from the 
house-owner’s viewpoint rather 
than from a Johns-Manville view- 
point. The accompanying repro- 
duction of one of these advertise- 
ments shows a work- 
man starting to re- 
roof the residence of 
George C. St. John, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., 
“for the last time.” 
Mr. St. John is you 
for all practical ad- 
vertising and selling 
purposes, if you hap- 
pen to have a house 
that needs re-roofing. 
You are very likely 
to put your roof into 
the picture in place 
of Mr. St. John’s in 
your own mind as you 
study the advertise- 
ment. Consider the 
overbalancing effect 
of the idea, “re-roof 
for the last time” 
when you are thus 
engaged in thinking 
over your roofing 
problem and trying to 
decide what to do. 
This type of idea 
generally comes from 
the “service to con- 
sumer” field. It is 
based on the theory . 
recently expressed in 
PRINTERS INK by 
W. R. Hotchkin that 
“What the commodity is is in- 
cidental. What it does is vital.” 
Perhaps we should amend that 
last sentence to read: “What it 
does for the consumer is vital” 
in order to get the consumer a lit- 
tle more definitely into the picture. 
Many “big ideas” in the “ser- 
vice to consumer” field have been 
stumbled upon accidentally. I am 
given to understand that at ‘east 
one of those mentioned in this 
article was so developed. But in 
this day of advanced advertising 
practice should we have to depend 
upon accident for our “big ideas”? 
Should we not, rather. dig in 
every possible field until we find 
the “big idea” that fits the par- 
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ticular product we are marketing? 

Take this field of “service to 
the consumer.” There are two 
methods of “working” it: You 
either can let your mind roam 
around aimlessly in search of a 
“big idea” or else you can clear 
everything off your desk, lock the 


MANVI 
Asbestos Shingles 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT PUTS THE READER INTO THE 
PICTURE - 





door, and start to dig system- 
atically by the question method. 

Disassociating yourself from 
the particular product under con- 
sideration, take up the class of 
products to which it belongs, and 
go through all the “W” questions: 
Why? What? Where? When? 
Who? Which? What for? Ask 
every question you can think of— 
always from the consumer’s point 
of view—about the particular 
class of products in which you 
are interested. Then take “How” 
and every other question word 
you can think of and do the same 
thing. 

Write down all of these ques- 
tions just as they occur to you, 
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House & Garden 
set the pace 


in Sales 
e 


Pinkham Associates have been advertis- 
ing their Hand-Braided Rugs in the 
leading magazines of House & Garden’s 
type since February. 


Here’s the result:—sales through House 
& Garden—figured in money — 102% 
greater than second magazine’s—390% 
greater than third magazine's. 


The rugs are made to order and each sale involves 
a considerable sum of money—“which,” said the 
advertising agent, “speaks volumes for the pur- 
chasing power and responsiveness of House & 
Garden’s readers.” 


It certainly does. And if they'll write to Maine for 
expensive quality rugs when they can get a less 
costly kind around the corner, they'll buy your 
quality product quicker than you can sell it to any 
other market. You can reach a maximum number of 
these well-to-do prospects among House & Garden’s 
85,000 Class Readers. 








House & Garden 


One of the Nast Group 


VOGUE + VANITY FAIR - HOUSE & GARDEN 
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Are Any of Your 
Goods Sold in Canada? 


If so, you should advertise them well 
and now. Spend 10% of your U. S. 
advertising appropriation in Canada. 





Here are a few “‘tips’’: 


1. Don’t attempt to run American copy 
without change in Canadian publica- 
tions—it is seldom advisable. The best 
plan is to select a good Canadian Ad- 
vertising Agency and have copy written 
which is Canadian in spirit as well as in 
letter. 





2. Remember, you must use the French lan- 
guage in dealing with the French Cana- 
dians. You are handicapped in the 
province of Quebec unless you have 
French-speaking salesmen, French lit- 
erature and French advertising. This is 
not a whim or a fad. It is an institution. 


3. Regarding media—you may use the lead- 
ing general publications, the small town 
weeklies and the farm papers. 























Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd» 
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But the backbone of your advertising 
efforts must be 


The Daily Newspapers 


of Canada 





“Must be” —because Daily Newspapers are 
unquestionably the “national media.” 


The Daily Newspapers listed below are 
important vertebrae in the “backbone of 
Canadian advertising.” They cover Canada 
from coast to coast and reach a combined 
Each one 
is a leader of thought and influence in its 
district. 


population of 1,721,872 people. 


Write direct to these Newspapers or ask 
your Advertising Agency for data concern- 








ing them. 
Popu- Pope 
Place lation Paper Place lation | Poper 
Charlottetown, |12,000 |M. & E. Guardian | St. Catharines, Ont.| 19. 9.860 E. Standard 
P. EI. & Examiner St. Thomas, Ont. | 20,000/E. Cane Journal 
St. John, N. B. | 64,305 tS 5. Saegnet Winnipeg, Man. 196,947| M.&E. Free Press 
E Tribune 
Montreal, Que./801,216 if. Gans Regina. Sask. 42,000) M. M. Lead er 
0s 
‘ . E. LeSoleil 
Qubes, Gen, 116. 0801R fens Saskatoon, Sask. | 31,364 “ & E. Star & 
Sherbrooke, Que.| 23,493|/E. LaTribune Phoenix 
Hamilton, Ont. |110,137|)E. Herald Calgary, Alt. 75,000) E. Herald 
Kingston, Ont.| 23,700|E. British Whig |Edmonton, Alt. 65.000) E. Journal 
London, Ont. 60,000 =. 4 2 Advertiser | Victoria, B. C. 60,000 | M. Colonist 
E. Free Press E. Times 




















Spend 10% of your U.S. advertising ap- 


propriation in Canada—beginning at once! 

















Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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regardless of their seeming un- 
importance at the time. Take all 
the time you need, for if you find 
the right idea you will be saving 
months, or perhaps years, in win- 
ning, or tremendously broadening, 
the market for your product. 

When you have exhausted the 
possibilities of this direct-question 
method—and don’t stop until you 
are entirely “dry” of questions— 
then try this: Balance the product 
in one hand and the public in the 
other, figuratively speaking, and 
concentrate—for hours or days or 
weeks—studying their relation to 
each other, regardless of any other 
advertising ideas or appeals that 
have ever been used in exploiting 
that class of products, or any 
class of products, for that matter. 
Let your mind get the balance of 
the product’ against the public in 
a very broad way, not in terms of 
product against people, but in 
terms of service to people. What 
can this hand do for this one? 
That is what your product is “all 
about.” 

If you can find the keynote of 
that service to people, either by 
the question method or by the bal- 
ancing method, you have found 
the key-idea for marketing your 
product—the “big idea” which, if 
featured consistently and pounded 
persistently, is pretty sure to 
carry through to success — pro- 
vided in the advertising and sales 
interpretation you keep the spirit 
of “service to user” and always 
get the reader into the picture 
with a “you” idea, not merely in 
the headings of advertisements, 
but in the fundamental appeal 
upon which your advertising cam- 
paign and your sales presentation 
are based. 


O. S. Barrett with Chicago 
Engraving Company 

O. S. Barrett, formerly advertising 
manager of the Studebaker Corporation, 
of South Bend, Ind., has become sales 
and advertising manager of the Pontiac 
Engraving & Electrotype Company, of 
Chicago. 


Has Bermuda Hotel Account 


The Hicks Advertising Agency, New 
York, is now placing copy with general 
and class magazines and with newspapers 
for the Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 
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Kansas City Advertising Golf 
Tourney 


The Kansas City, Mo., Advertising 
Club held its first annual golf tourna- 
ment on September 23. The winners 
were: 

Club Championship—Mel A. Wood- 
bury, 90; Class A Championship—Larry 
Spencer, 95; Class B Championship— 
Tod Woodbury, 112; and Blind Bogey 
—S. C. Hartshorn 

The committee in charge of this tour- 
mament expects next year to arrange 
for a district tournament taking in the 
seventh district of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 





Western Advertising Men 
Organize 

A number of advertising managers of 
concerns located in and around Chicago 
have formed what will be known as the 
Western Advertising Men’s Association. 
E. E. Taylor, advertising manager of 
the Carnation Milk Products Co., was 
elected temporary president, and w. 5. 
Stephens, also of the Carnation com- 
pany, secretary and treasurer. Perma 
nent organization will be effected when 
a special committee reports on that sub 
ject. The decision to organize came 
after an address by John Sullivan; of 
the Association of National Advertisers 


W. J. Paynter Joins Barnes & 
Fehling Agency 

W. J. Paynter, for the past two and 
one-half years with the J. Cross Com- 
any, Philadelphia, advertising agency, 
as joined the staff of the Barnes & 
Fehling Company, Philadelphia. Previ- 
ous to his connection with the Cross 
company, Mr. Paynter was for seven 
and one-half years with N. W. Ayer & 


Son. 


Peter A. Sensenig Leaves 
Westinghouse 


Peter A. Sensenig has left the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., with 
which he has been connected for four 
years. Recently he has been editor of 
the “Westinghouse Machine News,” a 
house magazine issued by the South 
Philadelphia plant of the company. 


Death of L. ‘L. M. Sloman 


Louis M. Sloman, advertising man- 
ager of Johnson & Cowdin, ribbons, 
New York, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
October 1. Mr. Sloman had been en- 
gaged in newspaper and advertising 
work in New York. 


Chicago “American” Promotes 
W. M. McNamee 


W. M. McNamee, a member of the ad- 
vertising staff of the Chicago American, 
has been promoted to be associate adver- 
tising manager of that newspaper. 
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Pounding 
Ahead! 


Compelled 
to buy 
Crude oil produc- 
tion increased 
800,000 barrels a 

month. 

Gasoline produc- 
tion increased 
11,000,000 gals. a 
month. 

— the livest indus- 
trial market of 
1921. 








Way Topay and a 
specific report on the 
use and sales-opportun- 
ity of your product. 
Many reports are 
ready for immediate 


inspection. Write 
nearest office. 


PETROLEUM NEWS 
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750,000 MEN 


AND THEIR FAMILIES 
READ [oLumsBiA 











Some of the recent contributors to 


the remarkable success of [LUMBIA 


COVERS FICTION 
F, X. LEYENDECKER HUGH S. FULLERTON 
NEYSA McMEIN WILLIAM JOHNSTON 
HERBERT PAUS PETER B. KYNE 


COLIN O’NEIL 


GENERAL 


ADMIRAL BENSON 
ARTHUR BRISBANE 
IRVIN S. COBB 

THOS. A. EDISON, Jr. 
MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 
HERBERT HOOVER 
THOMAS F. MEEHAN 
EDWARD F. McSWEENEY 
HANNIS TAYLOR 


-[OLUMBIA 


National Monthly Published by Knights of Columbus 


WARREN KELLY 
Advertising Director 
105 West 40th Street, New York 
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Agricultural Tide Has Turned and 
Better Times Are Coming 


on the Swell 


Famished World Is Sailing to Us to Replete Empty Stores 


By B. W. Snow 


THE striking and satisfactory 
feature in the economic situa- 
tion today is the fact that the 
wide price gap between products 
of the farm and products of in- 
dustrial labor is rapidly being 
bridged. The basic reason for the 
slowing down of business was the 
fact that the farming population, 
representing roughly between a 
third and a half of the purchasing 
power of the country, had its buy- 
ing power reduced to a minimum 
because it could not exchange the 
products of the soil for needed 
industrial products upon the basis 
of exchange current in normal 
times. In the beginning of the re- 
adjustment from war-time infla- 
tion, the wholesale prices of basic 
raw products were the first to 
fall, while retail prices of finished 
products have been the last to give 
way. This perfectly natural eco- 
nomic process hit the farmer both 
ways. He has nothing to exchange 
except the products of his labor, 
and when these products, as has 
been the case for the past fourteen 
months, can only be exchanged 
for a continually shrinking vol- 
ume of industrial product, the 
necessary result is further slow- 
ing down and final stagnation in 
business. 

During the past sixty days, how- 
ever, there has developed a steady 
tendency in the other direction, 
and while there is still a much 
too wide gap between agriculture 
and industry so far as exchange 
value of products is concerned, 
the difference is narrowing. The 
world is-short of food and other 
soil products this year, and while 
we have an ample supply for do- 
mestic use, we can spare only a 
moderate surplus ot oreign need. 
Europe suffered from heat and 
drought without. modern prece- 
dent, and that continent, because 





of shortage, particularly in wheat, 
rye, oats, potatoes and animal 
feeds, must rely upon America 
to an extent that puts the world 
in a critical position. 

On the other hand, similar con- 
ditions of drought and unfavor- 
able seasons not only reduced our 
own production, but were effect- 
ive in changing India from an ex- 
porter to an importer of food 
grains, and materially reducing 
the surplus production of Aus- 
tralia, Argentina and Canada, the 
only other important sources of 
surplus food supply. To an even 
greater extent, crop disaster has 
overtaken cotton, leaving us a 
production of only approximately 
one-half of the short crop of last 
year and furnishing with the 
world’s carry-over a supply in- 
sufficient to meet the world re- 
quirements even upon the basis of 
a world poverty. 


HUGE CEREAL EXPORTS 


This situation from the prac- 
tical side is illustrated by the fact 
that in August we cleared at the 
seaboard 67,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 50 per cent more than was 
ever before shipped in a single 
month; another further fact that 
in July and August we_have 
cleared 97,000,000 bushels. This is 
a foreign demand that is without 
precedent in this or any other 
country and means that the first 
three months of the cereal year 
will record export shipments in 
excess of 130,000,000 bushels out 
of a total export surplus of hardly 
more than 180,000,000 bushels for 
the whole year. 

In the case of cotton, in the 
same sixty day$ we have shipped 
abroad 1,022,353 bales, against 
only 358,509 bales last year; an- 
other gratifying feature is the fact 
that direct shipments to Germany 
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not only mark the official ending 
of a state of war, but open the 
way for the disposition of great 
accumulation in the South of 
short and broken staple cotton 
that Germany always has been 
better able to utilize than has any 
other country. 

The turn of the tide is strik- 
ingly shown in the case of corn, 
the crop that above all others is 
the foundation of rural prosperity. 
From the time of harvest in 1920 
until about July 1, just passed, 
there was small demand for corn 
for domestic consumption and also 
small requirements for export. As 
a consequence, the corn crop of 
1920 remained largely upon the 
farm, July and August, however, 
make a very different showing. 
Primary receipts of corn from the 
farm totaled 51,000,000 bushels, 
whereas the largest previous: re- 
ceipts for the same period were 
38,000,000 bushels, and normal sea- 
sonal receipts would be between 
20,000,000 and 30,000,000 bushels. 
In spite of the heavy receipts this 
year, there has developed a con- 
sumptive demand during the past 
sixty days that has absorbed this 
51,000,000 of farm receipts and in 
addition has reduced the visible 
supply at points of primary ac- 
cumulation from 24,000,000 bushels 
to 11,000,000 bushels. During the 
same two months, an export de- 
mand resulted in clearances from 
the seaboard of 29,000,000 bushels, 
against less than 2,000,000 bushels 
last year. 

The story of meats is the same. 
Current foreign shipments are 
doubling last year’s record. Bacon, 
hams and lard in July and August 
reached 326,886,000 pounds, against 
151,859,000 last year. 

The price response to the in- 
creased call for farm products is 
gratifying. Wheat, in the face 
of a record farm movement, has 
advanced nearly twenty cents 
above the low point as this is 
written; corn holds firm with an 
advancing tendency in the face of 
a crop production officially called 
the second largest*on record; hogs 
have maintained a more attractive 
price level than farmers have en- 
joyed since the period of defla- 
tion reached the livestock market; 
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and an advance of more tha 
ten cents a pound in cotton ha 
again put the South upon its feet 
But the price advance alread; 
recorded is of secondary conse 
quence to the fact that the tur: 
in the situation gives evidence t 
the farmer that the pericd o! 
stagnation in domestic and for 
eign demand for his products i 
at an end. The natural effec 
upon him is encouraging. The 
thing that his troubled him dur 
ing the past fourteen months is 
the fact that there has been ni 
urgent demand for the good crops 
he produced. During the past 
sixty days, however, this situation 
has changed and there is now a 
strong and in all probability a 
permanent demand for all that he 
has to sell, 

Farm prices are on the up- 
grade and this has the effect of 
improving the morale of the coun- 
try, particularly as it is coinci- 
dent with a declining price index 
in industrial products. It means 
a greater exchange value for his 
crops, and this in turn means an 
improved state of mind, and, after 
all, it is the farmer’s frame of 
mind that controls country ex- 
penditures quite as much as pos- 
session of liquid cash. 





“Both N 


‘ews and Advertising 
Sections” 


Sates ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Atuiance, O., Sept. 24, 1921. 
Editor Printers’ INK: 

It would be hard to improve on 
Painters’ Ink, either monthly or 
weekly editions. 

Such supreme quality as you are 
giving in both news and advertising 
sections of your publications is of in 
estimable value to the advertising man 

We certainly appreciate this service. 

Sates ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
J. H. Brooks. 


W. C. Heffron Goes to Norris 
Candy Company 


W. C. Heffron, until recently sales 
and advertising manager for the Han 
ley & Kinsella Coffee & Spice Co., St 
Louis, has taken a similar _positior 
with the Norris Candy Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. His successor has not been named 
by the Hanley & Kinsella company. 


The general office of Dennis, Harvey 
& Remington, Inc., publishers of Prog 
ress, has been moved from Wheeling, 
W. Va., to New York. 
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The Value of a Ready Market 


You manufacturers and advertisers know the value of a ready 
niarket for your products and of having a diversity of products to 
assure a stable market. The market for your goods has a lot to do 
with your profits. ; 
Consider then the farmers in the territory of the Lawrence Farm 
Weeklies. Here are a few of their products: 


Corn Hay Small Fruita Timothy Seed Nursery Stock 
Wheat Sugar Beets Tomatoes Peas Dairy Products 
Oats Apples Celery Soy Beans Beef 

Barley Peaches Truck Crops Flaxseed Pork 

Rye Pears Chicory Garden Seeds Mutton 

Beans Plums Peppermint Tobacco Wool 
Buckwheat Cherries Canning Crops Sweet Potatoes Poultry 
Potatoes Grapes Clover Seed Edible Nuts Eggs 


Conditions may be poor for one or two of these products, but they are 
always good for a large majority of them. This means an annual value of 
$2,000,000,000—a prosperity consistently maintained year after year by the 
diversity of products. 


Then take their market. In the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan 
alone there are about 500 towns with a population close to 10,000,000—all 
ready consumers for the products of these farmers, and nearly every farm 
within an hour or two of one of these markets. That means just as con- 
venient buying conditions for the farmers, too. 

These favorable conditions of diversified products and ready market have 
the same effect on the farmers’ profits as they would have on yours. And 
you know what happens to your buying power when profits are good. That’s 
what makes the field reached by the Lawrence Farm Weeklies such an at- 
tractive one for advertisers to develop. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. New York City. 




















Intensive Work with Dealers Keeps 
Blabon Running at Capacity 


Dealers’ Contest Stimulates Dealers to Enlarge Floor Covering Depart- 
ments and Make Drive on Linoleum 


By Roland Cole 


O*XE concern that has enjoyed 
a heavy volume of business 
Goring the summer just passed is 
the George W. Blabon Company, 
of Philadelphia, maker of Blabon 
Art Linoleums, Korsho Linoleum 
Rugs, and Blabon Cork Carpets. 

During the latter part of 1920, 
the prospects for a large volume 
of business for 1921 looked un- 
promising. Stocks of jobbers and 
retailers were in process of gradu- 
al liquidation. Early in the spring 
of 1921 the jam began to break, 
and the floor-covering business in 
almost all lines has reached the 
sales levels of 1920 and in the 
case of one or two manufacturers, 
it has exceeded them. 

While the Blabon company has 
been a user of national advertis- 
ing for many years it decided to 
put an extraordinary effort behind 
its national campaign this year in 
the shape of some intensified trade 
promotion work. 

One feature of this work was 
a campaign of business-paper ad- 
vertising and an idea contest for 
dealers. 

In February, advertisements in 
the trade press called the atten- 
tion of dealers to the tremendous 
opportunities for the sale of lino- 
leum in nearly fifty different 
classes of dwellings and public 
institutions. This advertisement 
was entitled “An Unusual An- 
nouncement—And a New Selling 
Incentive. Bigger Linoleum Busi- 
ness in 1921 Revealed by This 
Astonishing List of Nation-Wide 
Outlets.” Then followed an 
itemized list of the outlets such 
as apartments, architects and 
builders, automobiles, banks, bil- 
liard rooms, and so on. 

In subsequent advertisements, 
some of these outlets were taken 
up and dealt with in detail, as for 
instance, a March issue of a large 
weekly trade paper contained an 





advertisement headed, “Big Lino- 
leum Possibilities in All Farming 
Communities.” In this advertise- 
ment the dealer found the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Statistics show that there are 
6,499,998 farms in the United 
States and 7,500,000 rooms in 
farm houses that have linoleum 
floors. In the better class of farm 
homes 74 2-10 per cent have lino- 
leum in the kitchen and 83 7-10 
per cent have linoleum in some 
other room in the house. The an- 
nual farm demand for linoleum is 
now 169,000,000 square feet. 

“Make up a list now of the 
farm homes in your section and 
send out a good strong letter in- 
viting the women to look at your 
line. The Linoleum Department 
is a real profit producer—give it 
the prominence it deserves.” 

The thought expressed in the 
second paragraph of the foregoing 
led up naturally to the idea which 
was worked out so successfully 
in the contest for dealers. The 
big thought here was not merely 
to stimulate the efforts of dealers’ 
salesmen in making sales but to 
bring out new ideas in the selling 
of linoleum and the development 
and enlargement of the floor-cover- 
ing department. 


HELPS DEALER TO HELP HIMSELF 


No sale is so well made as when 
the prospect sells himself. It is 
one thing to go to a dealer and 
say, “If you'll devote more time 
to my goods and give them more 
window and store space, you will 
increase your sales.” That state- 
ment has been made to dealers 
many times and many dealers have 
believed it. Moreover, many 
dealers have gone and ‘done it. 
And the formula still works. 

But how much better it is when 
the dealer takes the trouble to 
(Continued on page 77) 
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The more a man needs 
Bundscho in his printing 
the more of Bundscho he 
can get. The SIZE of his 
job has nothing to do with 
Riaiaas You know your- 


self what a joy it is to be 
needed. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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All these Magazines are Members of Canadian 
National Newspapers and Perdodicals Association, 
70 Lombard St., Toronto Data gladly furnished 
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= O longer is the national advertiser in Canada 
%| limited to the use of local mediums. 
ee 
>) Magazines have become Canada’s national medium 


to: extent which is not surpassed by the strongest groups 
of magazines in the United States. 


Th -y have won their way in competition with magazines 
coming into Canada from both the United States and 
Gr at Britain. They are rapidly displacing the best of 
‘foreign” magazines in the best classes of Canadian homes, 
bec:use their enterprise and high character has appealed 
to Canada’s pride in things Canadian. 


Magazine advertising now forms the basis of all adver- 
¢ effort for a large number of advertisers in Canada; 
in tact, Canadian magazines regularly carry the announce- 
ments of more national advertisers than do any other 
mediums. Many products which have become nationally 
known have won their market through Canadian maga- 
zines exclusively. 


_- 
7 


More and more advertisers are coming to realize that the 
advertising situation has changed with the growing 
" strength and influence of nationally distributed periodicals, 


00 purely Canadian in character and circulation. 
7] 


More and more national advertisers are realizing that 
Canadian magazines have reached a position of import- 
ance which demands their consideration and appreciation. 


Convincing data may be secured from any of the maga- 
zines listed below. 


CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL EVERYWOMAN’S WORLD 

LA CANADIENNE MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 

WESTERN HOME MONTHLY WOMAN’S CENTURY 
WORLD WIDE 


(All A. B. C. Members) 


IN CANADA 


build National prestige with 


CANADAS MAGAZINES 
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—always say 


‘P & A’ 


—because our out-of-town cus- 
tomers are just as enthusiastic 
as are the Chicago concerns we 
serve—just as much impressed 
with the quality of our electro- 
types, mats and stereotypes, 
and the high type of service 
we render. Write for a copy of 


“The Story.” 
Partridge & Anderson Company 


Electrotypes - Mats - Stereotypes 


714 Federal St. Chicago 
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n down one of his manufac- 

rers and says to him: “Say, 

ur product is a good thing. I 

scovered it all by myself. I am 

aking a study of it and I have 
und out there are many more 
; aces to sell it than you told me 
out. And another thing. It 
iould have a larger department 
my store. Here is a full list 
all the things I am doing. 
end them to your other dealers. 
faybe they will find them 
rofitable also.” 

The thing that the Blabon com- 

iny wanted most to bring out 

1 its dealers’ contest was a large 

imber of new selling ideas. This 

as the question that it proposed 

) propound to its dealers: “What 

ethods have you found to be the 

10st successful in increasing the 
ile of linoleum ?” 

But there was still another idea 

f greater importance that the 

ympany wanted to get over to its 
lealers and that was a recogni- 
tion by them of the growing im- 
ortance of the floor-covering 
epartment, or rather the “Lino- 
eum Department,” in many deal- 
rs’ stores and a willingness to 
ring it out of some obscure lo- 
ation in the basement or the attic 
ind place it in a more important 
ind conspicuous place. 

The Blabon company is seventy 
vears old, and is among the old- 
est manufacturers of linoleum in 
the business. But it is only 
within the last few years that lin- 
oleum and similar floor-coverings 
have been nationally advertised 
and merchandised. Marked im- 
provements have been made in the 
product itself during recent years, 
that have played a large part in 
extending its use as a permanent 
floor covering in dwellings and 
commercial buildings. 


ANSWERS DEVELOPED SOUND 
THINKING 


It was really to emphasize the 
growing importance of the lino- 
leum department that led the 
company to put on the idea con- 
test and because it believed that 
if it could get its more important 
dealers to tell other dealers how 
successful they had been the 


smaller dealers would more read- 
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ily be influenced to put a heavier 
effort behind their floor-covering 


departments. 
It certainly worked. Any 
scheme that will get an _ inde- 


pendent merchant to write a letter 
like the following to one of his 
manufacturers is worth thinking 
about: 

“Answering the question : “What 
Methods Have You Found to 
Be the Most Successful in In- 
creasing the Sale of Linoleum?’ 
my answer is this, my experience. 

“First Method—After study and 
thought came the firm personal 
conviction that the sales possibili- 
ties of linoleum by the retail store 
have not even been slightly touched. 
With this conviction came the— 

“Second Method—I sold _ the 
idea of the possibilities of lino- 
leum to the buyer and sales man- 
ager, I being the advertising 
manager. My belief in the possi- 
bilities of my plan was so great 
that I agreed to stake my reputa- 
tion as an advertising man and 
a salesman upon the results ob- 
tained in our Linoleum Depart- 
ment for the year 1921. I agreed 
that if the proper physical equip- 
ment were given me, would 
treble the sales of linoleum in 1921 
over 1920 (which has been our 
biggest year) without decreasing 
the percentage of profit. 

“Third Method—We got away 
from the idea that the only lino- 
leum we could sell was the stand- 
ard patterns, a few kitchen 
patterns and a few bathroom pat- 
terns. We increased our stock 
by putting in novelty patterns in 
different and various colors. 

“Fourth Method—The enlarge- 
ment of the space given over to 
the display of linoleum. Formerly 
having shown a few samples 
about 36 inches square, on swing- 
ing racks in a very inconspicuous 
part of our floor-covering depart- 
ment. We set aside a real display 
space for linoleum, taking for this 
display nearly half of our entire 
department, showing the linoleum 
in rolls on drums against specially 
hand-painted backgrounds; with 
light cane and mahogany chairs 
for the customers to sit at ease 
while we were showing linoleum, 
giving the linoleum as much deli- 
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cate and imaginative attention as 
we do our finest draperies. 

“Fifth Method—The purchasing 
of the necessary physical equip- 
ment to lay linoleum over build- 
ing felt, pasting and cementing it 
down. 

“Sixth Method—Personally giv- 
ing every salesman in our store 
an intensive selling course on lino- 
leum, raising their enthusiasm and 
their knowledge of linoleum and 
its possibilities to such a point that 
every one of them is at present 
an expert linoleum salesman. 

“Seventh Method—The inven- 
tion and compilation of a chart 
which enables the salesman in an 
instant to quote the customer the 
complete cost of laying her room 
of linoleum in every grade which 
we carry, no matter what the 
price per square yard, or what the 
size of her room is. This I feel 
to be quite a departure, and I find 
that it gives us an advantage over 
any other store not having such 
a chart. By way of explanation— 
a customer arriving at any Lino- 
leum Department is interested 
primarily in what it will cost to 
cover her room. In order to ar- 
rive at this last conclusion, the 
salesman has to reduce the size of 
the room given him in feet to 
square yards, then multiply the 
square yardage by the cost per 
vard of linoleum. While he is 
figuring this cost his mind is taken 
away from his sales talk and is 
concentrated on his figures, dur- 
ing which time the customer may 
become interested in another pat- 
tern of an entirely different grade, 
and the salesman will have to do 
his figuring all over again. This 
chart eliminates the moving of 
his mind from his selling talk by 
allowing him to quote the total 
price necessary to cover the room 
in any grade which we show. 

“Eighth Method—The close co- 
operation with the manufacturer 
in regard to window displays, 
sales helps, booklets, cut-outs and 
other helps which the promotion 
department of the linoleum manu- 
facturers are offering. 

“Ninth Method—Specially pre- 
pared advertising in large size 
copy, notably one campaign of 
three ads, including one full page, 
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one six-column and one five-co - 
umn illustration, as an introduc- 
tion to the department. Such ac- 
vertising has been specific; ha 

been much better than any adver 
tising which I have ever seen th 
manufacturers offer to the reta’! 
dealer. This is a point, incider 

tally, which may be of value t 

your company—the thought tha 
a dealer wanted large newspape 

copy beautifully done rather tha: 

the small, insignificant little cut 

that the promotion and advertis 
ing department of most linoleur 
manufacturers offer to thei 
dealers. 

“Lastly—The appointing of a 
special week for the introductio: 
of this linoleum campaign, and i: 
preparation for this week, special 
window displays, educational ex 
hibits, circularizing a list of nearly 
ten thousand with booklets of th 
new method of laying linoleum 
and the care of it after it has 
been laid. 

“These methods have so far al 
lowed me to reach the objectiv: 
I had planned and built upon.” 

There are so many excellent 
ideas detailed in this letter that 
one imagines it to be the ne plus 
ultra of retail selling and that a 
lifetime of effort would be re- 
quired to carry all of these plans 
into execution. This letter won 
a prize but it did not win first 
prize. It is perhaps more explicit 
than any of the other prize win- 
ning letters and is reproduced in 
this article because it appears to 
be one of the best examples we 
have ever seen of how completely 


‘and much more satisfactorily a 


man can sell himself than he can 
be sold by someone else. 

The contest was advertised in 
the trade press. Conditions gov- 
erning the contest were placed 
before upward of 25,000 floor- 
covering dealers. 


A NOVELTY IN PRIZE OFFERINGS 


The prizes offered were espe- 
cially interesting. For first prize 
the company offered an original 
Coles Phillips painting framed in 
gold and inlaid mahogany and 
valued at $2,000. This painting 
vas first used in the March con- 
advertisements of the 
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LIMITATION 
OF 


ARMAMENTSH 
CowFERENCE 


The World’s Ear Will Be 
at the Key-hole 


of the Limitation of Armament Confer- 
ence—eagerly listening for news of the 
most vital importance—making Wash- 
ington the center of interest. 


With that news couple your own news. 
It will take only one paper to cover the 
National Capital—THE STAR—and it 


will be covered completely. 


The Rotogravure Section will be particularly 
interesting during these momentous days. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The National Newspaper at the Nation’s Capital 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office ’ Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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company and in giving it away as 
a prize it retained the ownership 
of the copyright. The second 
prize was $100 in cash, the third 
$50, with two “special mention” 
prizes of $25 each, and seven 
“practical idea” prizes of $10 
each. 

Anybody employed or connected 
with any store that sells floor- 
covering (or any person employed 
in the floor-covering department 
of any store) was invited to enter 
the contest. Three judges were 
selected to examine the replies 
and award the prizes—“a promi- 
nent advertising man, a prominent 
jobber and a prominent retailer.” 

At the conclusion of the con- 
test the company printed a 
sixteen-page booklet, calling it 
“A Dozen of the Best Ideas for 
Increasing the Sale of Linoleum.” 
It contained a full description of 
the idea contest, why it was inau- 
gurated, the conditions, the prizes 
and a reproduction in colors of 
the Coles Phillips painting. Fol- 
lowing this each of the twelve 
prize-winning letters was given a 
page. A copy of the booklet, ac- 
companied by a letter, was then 
mailed to the full list of dealers. 





Meeting New Conditions 
Abroad 


From an address of Julius Klein, 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, before the Boston 
Export Round Table. 





HE sober, substantial elements 

among our exporters have not 
lost faith in themselves and in 
their own judgment; they have 
cleared away the fantastic débris 
of the recent hectic past, and are 
now laying the foundation for a 
substantial and lasting structure. 
One thing is sure, namely, that the 
groundwork of our export inter- 
ests has now been laid bare to 
rockbottom. The past few months 
of anxiety have certainly been a 
trial by fire which only the sturdi- 
est and healthiest could survive. 
But those months have emphati- 
cally not revealed any inherent 
weakness in our foreign trade 
efforts and ambitions, in spite of 
the alarmist reports and propa- 
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ganda of many who unintention 
ally or otherwise are retarding ou 
recovery from the present slum; 
in exporting. 

All of the European trading 
nations, who are both our strong 
est competitors and our bes 
customers, are making suprem« 
efforts to convince their citizen: 
of the economic potentiality oi 
their respective states. This na- 
tionalism which has of late beer 
permeating practically every coun- 
try on the globe, coupled with the 
heavy cost of the war, has con- 
jured up a formidable array of 
obstacles to our foreign trade in 
the shape of preferentials and sub- 
sidies to home industries with 
heavy surtaxes and prohibition 
upon foreign goods, 

How long this form of artificial 
encouragement to native trades 
will last no one can tell, but it is 
perfectly clear that the admittedly 
precarious state of many foreign 
budgets and the imperative de- 
mands for economics and price 
reductions will require early and 
drastic modification of such ex- 
pensive artificial stimulants to 
trade. Until they are removed 
the way toward economic concord 
among nations will not be cleared 
and international trade cannot be 
guided by sound business prin- 
ciples to the ultimate satisfaction 
of both buyer and seller. 





H. C. Sieck, an Officer in 
Agency 

H. C. Sieck, formerly advertising 
manager of the Hotpoint Electric Heat- 
ing Company, Ontario, Cal., and later 
with the Edison Electric Heating Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been elected second 
vice-president of the Botsford-Constan- 
tine Company, advertising agency, of 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. 





Coca-Cola Advertising in China 


In a Shanghai newspaper an adver- 
tisement gives the news that Coca-Cola 
can be had in that city. The adver- 
tisement states that “Coca-Cola is new 
to the Orient.” 





Made Secretary of Seth 
Kamsler Agency 


Miss N. D. Prendergast has been 
made secretary of Seth Kamsler Com- 
pany, advertising agency, New York. 
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oe (HF 1921 is the Post’s 


greatest advertising year 


Old advertisers in the Post are being joined 
by new ones; both appreciate that people 
of substantial income are even more worth 
selling to in normal times than in boom times. 


Advertising in the Post increased 975,000 
lines during the past twelve months. 


Hundred of thousands of small, uncertain incomes 
have been temporarily taken out of the market for 
anything except the necessities of life; but the 54,573 
New York City incomes of $6,000 and over are able 
to buy—and are buying what they want, right now. 


New York Evening Post 
120th YEAR 
L. D. FERNALD, MANAGER OF ADVERTISING 


Rosert H. FLAHERTY, WESTERN MANAGER 
Westminster Buildirg, Chicago 
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Solving Your Wiadow 
Display Problem— 


ELEVEN Merchandising Staffs in EIGHT cities are 
at your service in making LOCAL investigations, and 
in getting your dealers to tie-up with your newspaper 
advertising, when you use the Oklahoma Daily League 
newspapers. 


You simply advise the newspapers you are using in 
Oklahoma’s principal cities, when sending window 
trims or store display materials to your dealers in these 
cities, and the Merchandising men of individual papers 
will follow it up personally, making every effort with 
the dealers to get the materials used, helping them 
put in displays, if necessary. We recognize the effec- 
tiveness of good window trims, counter displays, hang- 
ers, etc., and are glad to co-operate with our adver- 
tisers in this connection. 
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MAKE EACH OF OKLAHOMA ’SiR{: 
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ASDAILY LEAGUE 














Also, if your advertising campaign embraces the fur- 
nishing of dealer electros, mats, etc., all you have to do 
is to write the Oklahoma Daily League newspapers you 
are using, sending proofs of dealer advertising and the 
names of your dealers, and the Local Display Adver- 
tising Departments of the different papers will endeavor 
to “sell” your dealers on the advantages of using this 
advertising to tie-up with your own newspaper adver- 
tising. 

You will readily appreciate the advantages of having 
ELEVEN Merchandising Staffs at your command in 
covering Oklahoma’s main market centers. Don’t hesi- 
tate to call upon us. 


| OKLAHOMA DAILY |} 
> LEAGUE ‘ 


Address: Tribune Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 





MEMBERS: 

Bartlesville Examiner McAlester News- Oklahoma News 

Enid News Capital : Shawnee News 
a Muskogee Phoenix ‘ 

Lawton Constitution Muskogee Times- Tulsa Tribune 

Lawton News Democrat Tulsa World 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


The above Oklahoma Daily League newspapers are represented 
individually by the following “Specials”: 
John M. Branham Co. Finucan & McClure Payne, Burns & Smith 


Bryant, Griffith & Ford-Parsons Co. Scripps Newspapers 
Brunson __E. Katz Agency S. C. Thies Co. 
Oscar G. Davies G. Logan Payne Co. Robert E. Ward 


Robert E. Douglas Frank R. Northrup Wm. D. Ward 








\'SRICH MARKETS PAY YOU 
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The Car that best meets your Need 
is the best Car for you to buy 


APER values, like automobile values, are relative. 
The best car to buy is the car that does most con- 
sistently the particular business at hand. Our plea 
for the use of better papers recognizes fitness quite as 
well as price. We do not recommend the use of Packards 


Z 

JZ 

Y where Fords will do the work better and at lower cost. 
ACCEPTANCE BOND 

] 


An Eagle-A—Whitaker Standard 


Yb ALLL 


This is one grade higher than the best of all-sulphite 
bonds in quality and in price. For factory and business 


forms and for large edition letter work, with or without \\ 
half-tone illustrations, it is unrivaled. Well formed, 
uniformly finished and easy to print, ACCEPTANCE 
BOND, in white and seven shades, is the most appro- \\ 


priate vehicle for the conveyance of everyday messages. 


Ask for Samples 


Uf THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY \\ 





THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, 
Denver, Dayton, Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh, St. Paul. 
BRANCH HOUSES—Columbus, Richmond. 


SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Charleston, W. Va.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Kansas City, Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, Phila- 
delphia, Portland, Me.; Providence, Salt Lake City, Springfield, Mass.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; St. Louis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Washington, D. C.; 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Worcester, Mass.; Toledo, Ohio; 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Why 


Facts! The Basis of Indisputable 
Advertising 


3o Far Afield into Realms of Fancy for Campaign Material When 


Proof Is Just Around the Corner? 


By Frank S. Spahr 


T was generally understood 

that the advertising department 
cordially hated Sales Manager G. 
This dislike and disapproval took 
the virulent form of heated dis- 
cussion by copy writers and ar- 
tists alike, during which no one 
could quite decide whether Mr. G. 
should be soaked in kerosene and 
burned or just strangled to death. 

There came a culminating crisis 
when the advertising department 
submitted twelve illustrations and 
twelve pieces of text for the fall 
and winter campaign. The de- 
partment believed it had a world- 
beater. 

As a backbone idea, to run 
straight through a series, it was 
picturesque, unique, touched with 
melodrama. It was the stuff of 
which “reader interest” was made. 

The product, let it be explained, 
was a patent wall covering. It 
was a successful seller and a 
worthy article in every respect. 
And this was the basic plan placed 
before the sales manager: 

The primitive methods of the 
olden days would be illustrated 
and discussed. The advertising, 
in its serial form, would attempt 
to prove what marvelous advances 
had been made in the matter of 
wall coverings. 

Number One of the series, for 
example, presented an illustration 
of a cave in which men and 
women, clad in skins of animals, 
were crouched before a little fire. 
The walls were hung with trophies 
cf the hunt. 

Another pictured a log cabin, 
with no attempt to cover the logs 
of the rough interior. 

Under surface consideration, it 
would appear to be an excellent 
and quite original campaign idea. 
It was educational, as such things 
go. It tied up the product with 
important developments—in the 





rapid onward stride of man and 
civilization. 

But Sales Manager G. remained 
true to form. 

He did not enthuse, did net 
bubble over with delight. He 
paid no tributes to the men who 
had burned the midnight oil for 
historical data. 

What he did do was to look 
over all the sketches methodically, 
read much of the text and then 
shake his head. 

“It isn’t good advertising—for 
now,” he said. 

They pleaded with him, argued 
with him, started in anew in de- 
fense of those drawings and that 
brilliantly written copy. 

“Will the idea sell our wall 
covering?” the sales manager de- 
manded. 

And then he gave answer him- 
self, before anyone else could 
break in. 

“I don’t think so. It’s general. 
It’s the sort of idea that any 
competitor could use, by a mere 
change of name plate and pat- 


terns, It is an idea that will not 
bear analysis. It is more ‘lit- 
erary’ than businesslike. It is 


‘imaginative writing’ rather than 
true salesmanship.” 

“Very well,” said someone, 
gloomily, “perhaps you can sug- 
gest an idea. We pass it up.” 

Sales Manager G. was primed 
for the occasion. 

“Since you put the job up to 
me,” was his response, “I’ll accept. 
I think people are most impressed 
by facts. Facts! I think the con- 
sumer wants to have statements 
proved to him. I believe he is in 
an investigative frame of mind. 
I believe he is asking, more and 
more: ‘Yes, but who is using it? 
Where is it used? What service 
has it rendered somebody else— 
somebody who really counts?’ 
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“And now about our product. 
I am inclined to think that the 
hour is ripe for a series of Fact 
advertisements. I suggest answer- 
ing the above consumer queries. 
It may not make a beautiful se- 
ries, it may not please the artist, 
because there will be nothing par- 
ticularly sentimental in the mate- 
rial. The copy writer will not 
have occasion to reach for fine 
phrases and gorgeous words. It 
will be a campaign so intensely 
practical that I believe it might 
sell goods for our dealers. 

“Over in a good-sized town in 
Massachusetts there is a court 
house. It is a famous structure. 
It has stood for something like 
fifty years and is still in fine con- 
dition. The rooms of the entire 
lower floor were covered with our 
wall covering—let’s see, about 
nine years ago—the first year we 
were in business. I was over 
there not long ago, and the stuff 
is as good as new. I was told 
that the protection given the walls 
and the beauty that has been 
added to the rooms, is a matter 
of common comment around 
town. Photograph the interior 
and exterior of that court house 
and go on to explain that our wall 
covering plays an important part 
in its daily life. If some of you 
who are. sentimentalists really 
want an occasional heart-throb, 
you'll get it in the atmosphere of 
the old place—be sure of that. 

“And when we have this sub- 
ject covered, take a run over to 
Easton, Pa. In that town there 
has just been completed eleven 
rows of two-family houses for 
workmen. Our wall covering 
has been used in these. There 
is a real story for one advertise- 
ment. And, when you have fin- 
ished Number Two, I’ll give you 
an address of an architect at Elm 
Hills, N. J. In two years, in an 
improved bungalow section, fifty- 
five houses of the better sort have 
been erected. Fifty of them use 
our product. I rather think a 
look-down view of this real estate 
development, showing as many of 
the bungalows as you can crowd 
into one illustration, will prove 
good material for another adver- 
tisement. Then—” 
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There was no more argument. 
The series was built according to 
the sales manager’s ideas and has 
been successful. It was literally 
founded on facts. 

Many advertisers are following 
this plan, and apparently neither 
copy nor art embellishment suf- 
fers because of it. The Holt 
Manufacturing Company has fea- 
tured for its “Caterpillar” tractor 
the “fact” idea in advertising. 
So there were people who doubted 
the exclusive “Caterpillar” prin- 
ciple, eh? Well, why not give 
them a little substantial proof? 
From the company’s own service 
files came a world of interesting 
material. It was not dream stuff, 
it was fact! The artist drew his 
inspiration from real events, 
rather than from fancy. An ex- 
ample: a Holt Caterpillar going 
sturdily through  snow-ridden 
streets, and: 


The blizzard rode into New York on 
a fifty-mile gale at midnight, February 
19, last, burying the sleeping city under 
banks of drifted snow. Had New York 
been unprepared, as it was the year be- 
fore, traffic would have been paralyzed 
and the lives of thousands threatened 
by fire. But New York was ready. 
Against just such an emergency, city 
officials had authorized the purchase of 
50 Caterpillars. At 5 A.M. the fire de- 
partment sounded “14-14,” the snow 
signal, and the Caterpillars, pushing ten- 
foot snow plows, battered their way 
through the drifts which choked lower 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue and the 
approaches to bridges and ferries. They 
cleared and kept clear wide avenues of 
traffic in the market and shipping sec- 
tions where travel is heaviest and 
where the welfare and prosperity of 
the city depend upon keeping the streets 
wide open. Then they attacked the 
residential districts uptown. By 7 
o’clock that night their Herculean task 
was done. 


Does this text lose in dramatic 
power and interest because it hap- 
pens to be true? 

Here is a headline that might 
well cause any reader to go fur- 
ther: 

“Five thousand feet tread this 
floor daily.” There is an exterior 
view of an imposing building; an 
interior view of it as well. Bla- 
bon Linoleums have facts at their 
disposal as they continue: 


The corridors in the dormitory of the 
U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis 
Md., shown above, are floored with 
Blabon Linoleum, This hal! was sub- 
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VANDERHOOF 


& COMPANY GeneralAfvertising 


VANDERHOOF BUILDING «+ « 167 E.ONTARIO ST..CHICAGO 





Translating a Physical Law 
Into Selling Terms 


How a little-considered replacement unit is 
. . e ° ® ’” 
making motorists Stop, look and investigate. 


When your automobile spring breaks, it 
means just another spring—any one that 
the dealer offers you. 


To link up the name “Titanic Spring” with 
protection forever against center breakage, 
we are focusing attention with pointed analo- 
gies on one of the oldest principles of engi- 
neering—the arch. These interpretations 
are impelling motorists to remember and 
seek out Titanics. 


Automotive products are subject to the same 
advertising laws as food or clothing. 
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jected to the daily tread of nearly 2,500 
cadets for four years before the photo- 
graph of the interior was taken, yet the 
appearance of the linoleum is practi- 
cally the same as when it was first laid. 


There is dramatic interest— 
even a thrill or two—in the 
thought that five thousand feet 


tread a certain piece of floor cov- 
ering daily. It must be rather 
excellent material, you admit to 
yourself. And the advertiser 
would not dare make the asser- 
tion if it were not fact. 

Whatever critics may think on 
the subject, this form of adver- 
tising is on the increase. There 
is more of it and its use is in- 
creasingly interesting. The layout 
man and the artist and the copy 
writer are discovering ways of 
assembling the material with 
quite as much essential sensation- 
alism as the most captious might 
demand. 

The Barrett Company has been 
proving, for a year, that the idea 
can be used tellingly. Tarvia is a 
product for road construction and 
repair and maintenance of public 
highways. 

It would be possible for Tarvia 


to show how primitive roads 
were in the days of Noah, but it 
is content to reach into its files 


and from photographic data and 
engineering text build a campaign 
that possesses all the ingredients 
of good salesmanship. 

“Tarvia at Saratoga Springs.” 
says the copy. “Humming with 
excitement during the racing sea- 
son. Gay in all the activities of 
a popular summer resort. Visited 
by thousands seeking health “ the 
celebrated springs. Such is Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., the ‘Mecca’ 
of sport and society. A thriving, 
prosperous city, overflowing in 
the racing season with automo- 
bile traffic out of all proportion 
to its size. Yet the pavements of 
Saratoga do not give way under 
the incessant grinding of the 
thousands of speeding motor 
vehicles.” 

This particular advertisement 
carries photographic illustrations 
of well-known boulevards and 


avenues and streets in and around 
Saratoga. 
them, 


Tarvia can point to 
using them as an advertis- 
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ing argument, because they are 
Tarvia traffic channels and they 
have given the satisfaction they 


claim. In the same series we find 
reference to many sections of 
the country, from the big cities 


to the little country towns. Al- 
ways there is intense conviction 
in the message. 

The sales manager with a 
grouch against surface ideas and 
brilliant generalities may not be 
such a bear, after all 

Perhaps his intervention keeps 
advertising within safe bounds, 
occasionally, when it is tempted 
by the wealth of material at its 
command, to step beyond the safe 
limitations of sales appeal. 


Glidden Paints the Bridge in 
Its Home Town 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, has 
used large newspaper space to adver- 
tise the fact that its product has been 
chosen to paint Cleveland’s High Level 
Bridge. After giving a picture and a 
description of the bridge, the Glidden 
company Says: 

“Cleveland is the home of Glidden 
In Cleveland, Glidden Products have 
met their first success. Glidden Paint, 
Glidden Varnish, Glidden Jap-a-lac and 
all of the other hundred and more Glid 
den Paints and Varnishes have first 
won Cleveland’s approval and _ then 
spread their fame around the world. 

“Cleveland is still Glidden Head- 
quarters, but this great organization, 
through strict adherence to the manu- 
facture of highest quality products, has 
built and acquired factories in every 
section of the country. There are now 
fourteen great paint and varnish com 
panies grouped under the parent Glid 
den Company. This chain of factories 
sunplies manufacturers, paint dealers 
and painters everywhere. Through 
country-wide performance Glidden has 
earned its present reputation—Glidden 
Everywhere on Everything.” 





“Eversharp” Foreign Account 
for Frank Seaman 


The entire foreign advertising of 
the Wahl Company, manufacturer of 
“Eversharp” pencils and pens, for the 
year 1922, will be placed through the 
foreign department of Frank Seaman, 
Inc., New York. 


New Cigarette Campaign from 
Federal Agency 


An advertising campaign for a new 
five-cent cigarette. “Yanks,” made by 
the Tobacco Products Corporation, 
New York. has heen started by the 
Federal Advertising Agency. New 
York 
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Another thing to know 
about printers 


You have, of course, “dope sheets” on your printers, 
which tell what class of work they do best, what 
type faces and what presses they own. 

But there is one other item in printing equipment on 
which you should be informed, namely: What 
make of folding machines do they use ? 

If you do not know, find out now. More and more im- 
portance is being attached to folding, because anti- 
quated or inferior folding machines can mar an 
otherwise perfect piece of printed matter, delay rush 
jobs, and make all sorts of trouble for the printer 
and for you. 

Clevelands mean clean-cut, perfect folding ; higher speed 
even on the most intricate work; accuracy and 
economy on every job. Clevelands make all the 
so-called standard folds, and 146 that no other fold- 
ing machines can produce. Think what an advantage 
that can be to you! 

Before you forget it, jot down thememo: “Get dope or 
folding machines from printers.” Then write us for 
the free portfolio of distinctive Cleveland folds. 





Tye [jevejanofeoine Macyinelo 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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‘Tuts season of heavy going provides a 
golden opportunity for a great many 
businesses that are in strong hands, that 
are courageous and aggressive, and that 
are in fighting trim. 


Among such businesses (for whom every- 
thing is right except the market) are many 
that have never used advertising—or 
have used only certain kinds of advertising, 
to the exclusion of other kinds equally 
effective. This is the time for those busi 
nesses to get going. 


There has never been a time, probably, 
when unadvertised products had a better 
chance to gain a solid footing and a strong 
leverage, by wise use of advertising. 


And by the same token there has never 
been a time when concerns possessing a 
fine, old-established name and reputation 
had more need of maintaining their position 
with the buying public and safeguarding 
that which they have won. 


The old principles of business strategy are 
still good—and the old axiom that a good 
start makes progress easier still applies. 
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How Good (Catalogs Help Salesmen 


Tuene is nothing equal to good printing to set 
the stage properly for your salesmen’s interviews 


Pave the way for them! Lay down a barrage of 





effective printed publicity before you send your 
a men over the top. 

Hater the secret of success lies in the selection of 
the paper for the circular or catalog 

NoTHING pleases a printer more than to have 
Dr JONGE -Art -Mat specified. It is a dull-coated 
paper that cuts down the cost of presswork, gives 
a uniform result throughout the run, and makes 
all cuts look equally well with no loss of detail. 
It makes illustrations look like photographs. Its 
smooth, non-glossy surtace is inviting to the eves 
and touch. It isa great factor in creating the right 


first Impression. 


Send for printed samples + they tell the story 


FEJONGE & CO. 


59-73 Duane Street New York City 
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Memory, the Yardstick of 
Advertising 


Not So Much What You Say, as What People Retain, That Counts 


By T. Harry Thompson 


OUR advertising is as good as 

the memory of those who read 
t—and no better. All the pretty 
theories of advertising are sec- 
yndary to this fundamental fact. 

Because we are often likely to 
se sight of this primary precept, 

gentle reminder may prove 
imely and profitable. 

Rarely do folks read your ad- 
vertisements, grab hat and coat, 
ind rush out to buy’ the article 
idvertised. Advertising doesn’t 
work that way, if you except the 
10use-to-let instance in these days 
)f hard-pressed home-seekers. 

Rather, advertising results are 
ichieved through the slow ,Process 
f attrition. It’s the ’ammer, 
‘ammer, ’ammer on the ’ard “eye- 
way” that drives your story deep 
into upholstery of the human con- 
sciousness, 

Even sense-impressions through 
so-called “atmosphere” are fleeting. 
You must give people something 
lominantly definite to remember 
about your goods. 

Two, perhaps three, years ago, 
I read a small but convincing 
advertisement of a hand-brush, I 
was not in the market for a new 
hand-brush at the time. But I 
remembered the caption, “Just a 
hand-brush, but such a brush!”— 
and a couple of months ago I 
bought that very brush, “by 
name,” 

Advertising may.be perfect in 
illustrative and typographical tech- 
nique, faultless in diction—dut, if 
prospective customers cannot re- 
member the essentials at the time 
they are ready to buy, that adver- 
tising is no more nor less than a 
donation to the publisher! 

With the human memory as the 
limit-line of advertising’s final 
effectiveness, one could write a 
lengthy chapter on trade names 
alone. Who could forget the 


monosyllabic Lux? But—consider 
polysyllabic 


those memory - test 
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trade names that have to be multi- 
hyphenized and decoded before the 
dear public can even pronounce 
them! 

Try the complete advertisement 
on yourself. After struggling 
through a labyrinth of carefully 
polished words, close your eyes 
and try to repeat aloud a single 
sentence. Or, to be perfectly fair, 
try to translate the message into 
your own words. How much of 
it can you remember? “The amaz- 
ing experience of Victor Jones” 
may seem downright astounding 
after this test. 

JOHN E. KENNEDY'S WAY 

Nor am I trying to make a case 
for short copy. Copy should be 
long enough to tell the story—in- 
terestingly (period!). That dean 
of copy writers, John E. Kennedy, 
almost invariably wrote long copy. 
But he had a way of repeating 
the keynote in short-jab sentences 
throughout the text, so that one 
could not forget the theme nor 
escape the urge. 

Just the other day, I dug out 
of the archives a piece of copy 
Mr. Kennedy wrote about a wash- 
ing-machine, back in the days 
when copy had to pay its way, 
with little assistance in the way 
of art work. It was refreshing to 
reread that copy and feel the 
urge to send for the machine “on 
thirty days’ free trial”—a phrase 
that recurred insistently through- 
out a rather long piece of copy. 


People must remember your 
goods at the time they are ready 
to buy. 


Hew to the line in your copy— 
let the superfluous fall where it 
may, so long as it falls outside. 
Take your cue from the great 
musical symphonies, whose haunt- 
ing motif is delicately but defi- 
nitely interlaced with the subordi- 
nate arias. 

Make people remember. 
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Some advertisers have a perfect 
passion for slogans. Not content 
with one slogan, they drag in 
three or four quote-enclosed 
phrases, to pile upon an already- 
burdened memory of the ad-read- 
ing public. If you must have a 
slogan, pick the best and forget 
the rest. 

Along the railroad right-of-way 
leading to one of our large East- 
ern cities is a painted board, ad- 
vertising a trust company. W hat 
sort of copy do you suppose this 
bank uses on that board? A com- 
plete, tabulated statement of as- 
sets and liabilities! Before you 
have read down three lines, your 
train has gone by—and you 
haven’t even caught the name of 
the bank. 

But, “there is hope,” as the late 
Dr. Munyon used to say. The 
hyphenated “Victor-Victrola” was 
shortened to “Victrola,” and, ac- 
cording to a recent article in 
Printers’ INK, a_ considerable 
number of folks have been able 
to remember the shorter name. 

I have an abiding respect for 
the intelligence of the Airedale. 
You have often heard him spoken 
of as a “one-man” dog. More in- 
teresting than that is the fact that 
_, is a one- -word dog. He does 

“get” a running conversation; 
a must give it to him one word 
at a time, with intervals of at 
least twenty minutes. With this 
kind of training, the Airedale re- 
members—and proves that intelli- 
gence for which he is noted. 

The public should be given the 
advertising message in a way to 
be remembered. For, if it isn’t 
remembered, it isn’t acted upon. 
And that means a total loss, any 
way you figure. 


Joins San Francisco Lithograph 
Company 
Ben. H. Smith, recently with the 
Procter & Gamble Co., has joined the 
advertising service department of the 
Schmidt Lithograph Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Joins Kalkhoff Company 


John A. Lubs, formerly with Johns 
Manville, Inc., New York, has joined 
the advertising service staff of The 
Kalkhoff Company, printers, New York. 
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Industrial Relations Association 
Will Meet 


The annual convention of the Indus 
trial Relations Association of America 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, November 1 to 4. On the 
last day of the convention there will 
be a joint session with the Academy 
ef Political Science of New York, at 
the Hotel Astor. A preliminary an- 
nouncement states that the programme 
will cover the “things most vital at 
the present time to the successful ad 
ministration of industrial relations and 
its kindred work.” 


Chicago Sales Office for 
Mason’s Peaks 


the Mason, Au & Magenheimer Con 
fectionery Manufacturing Company, of 
Brooklyn. manufacturer of Mason's 
Peaks, has established a branch sales 
office and warehouse in Chicago, from 
which point the company will hereafter 
supply its trade west of Ohio. 

W. W. Clarke, who has been the 
company’s Eastern sales representative 
for many years, has been appointed 
Western manager in charge of sales 
and distribution. 


. 2 : , 
Joins Waggaman in Wash- 
ington 
Robert G. Smith, for many years 
advertising manager of the F. §S 
Royster Guano Company, of Norfolk, 
is now associated with the Waggaman 
Lithographic Manufacturing Company. 
of Washington, D. C., manufacturer of 
lithographic advertising, as manager of 

its service department. 


D. D. Knight Leaves Koken 
Manufacturing Co. 


D. D. Knight, for several years con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of the Koken Mfg. Co., St. Louis, has 
joined the Friedman Shelby Branch of 
the International Shoe Co., of the same 
city. He will be assistant to Bert 
Barnett, advertising manager of the 
Friedman-Shelby Branch. 


L. G. Hamilton with Detroit 


Agency 

 & Mentnee formerly with the 
Akron Advertising Agency, Akron, 0O., 
and prior to that assistant advertising 
manager of the Federal Motor Truck 
Company, has joined the copy depart 
ment of the Green, Fulton, Cunningham 
Company, of Detroit. 


“American Gas Journal” Has 


Chicago Office 


The American Gas Journal, New 
York, has established a Western office, 
in Chicago, with Roy W. Brown as 
manager. Mr. Brown was for several 
years connected with the Gas Record 
at ‘Chicago 
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Swapping Accounts or More 
Intensive Development of . 





Present Customers P 


Industry Gains Nothing by Having Users Switch from One Good 


Line to 


Tue Mitcne tt Dairy Co 
Bripceport, Conn. 
ditor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have recently ordered a supply 
f games of an educative nature, inas- 
much as they illustrate the progress of 
nilk from the time the farmer milks 
the cows until it is delivered to the 
ustomer. 

We are, however, uncertain as to how 
ve shall distribute these. We thought 
f giving them to children in return 

yr some effort on their part. We feel 
that if a child earns a game, he will 
ppreciate it much more than if he 
vets it for nothing. These games, by 
he way, retail for fifty cents apiece, 
so should be worth a child’s effort to 
ecure one. Several different schemes 
ave been suggested, such as offering 

game to every child that brings in a 
new customer, or so many caps from 
ur milk bottles. We also thought of 
putting out some sort of a _ contest. 
Each one of these has its drawbacks, 
such as the difficulty for a child to 
hange a neighbor’s trade _ relations. 
Also, a contest would limit the number 
f children who would receive games. 
We want to give away our total supply, 
nly in the nature of a reward. 

Could you suggest any plan of action 
that would be suitable for our business, 
or can you refer me to any previous 
opies of Printers’ InK that would 
throw any light on the subject? 

Tue Mitcuett Darry Company, 

Houuts S. STEVENSON. 


HE games could be distrib- 
uted by following any of the 
methods suggested by Mr. Steven- 
son. Similar methods have been 
used repeatedly in different lines 
with varying success. 
Printers’ INK is an ardent be- 
liever in the recognition of the 
hild influence in the merchandis- 
ing of many products. Certainly 
there is no better salesman than 
the child who has set his heart on 
getting some. coveted article. The 
boy who has made up his mind 
that he wants an air rifle will use 
4 more ingenious scheme of sales- 
manship on his indulgent parent 
than could be devised by the most 
skilled sales expert. The girl 
who wants a doll’s carriage will 
get it if it takes a year. 





Another 


For this reason, if a manufac- 
turer offers a desirable prize tu 
children in consideration of a cer- 
tain number of new customers, 
those customers will be obtained 
even though it may be necessary 
to wear out the doorbells of the 
neighborhood. : It is a question in 
our mind, though, if this is an 
advisable way for a milk company 
to get new patrons. Our objec- 
tion is not to the use of children. 
As we have already said, children 
can frequently be employed in a 
sales campaign with telling results. 
Our objection is based on the as- 
sumption that it is poor policy for 
a manufacturer or dealer to build 
his sales by merely getting users 
to switch their accounts. There 
is entirely too much “trading of 
accounts” going on in business. 


DESTRUCTIVE BUSINESS BUILDING 


Take the paint and varnish in- 
dustry for an illustration. In this 
line the exclusive dealer is the 
rule. In a small city, there may 
be only four or five desirable 
dealers. These already have a 
satisfactory line and are not open 
for any new propositions. The 
salesman, however, whose brands 
are not represented in that city, 
devotes himself to getting one of 
the established dealers to change. 
In time he may succeed. In that 
event the retailer throws out one 
good line to put in another. As 
far as the industry is concerned, 
nothing has been accomplished. 
The per capita use of paint has 
not been increased one iota in 
that locality. The ousted manu- 
facturer has to start in all over 
again. 

Fortunately, the better co- 
operative spirit which is coming 
into the industry is gradually 
ameliorating this condition. The 
well-advised salesman in this field 
does not now encourage a dealer 
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to give up a good line with which 
he is satisfied. If all regular paint 
retailers are taken, the salesman 
uses his energies to get a hard- 
ware store or a department store, 
or a druggist or perhaps a furni- 
ture dealer to open up a paint and 
varnish department. Staple prod- 
ucts, such as these, have really 
only scratched the surface of their 
possibilities. Introducing new 
dealers to the line does not 
greatly injure the old retailers 
and it does a vast amount of good 
for the industry. The new dealer 
creates enough new business to 
justify his existence. 

At one time the practice of 
“trading accounts” prevailed in 
nearly every old-line field. It 
used to be a crying evil in the 
collar business. Retailers were 
so busy selling out their line of 
collars to competitive manufac- 
turers who wanted to get in their 
stores that they didn’t have time 
to sell the consumer. We believe 
that a large part of the progress 
which the collar industry has 
made in recent years is due to the 
elimination of such trading. 

Milk is in this condition today. 
t is largely the cause of the high 
cost of distribution in this life 
necessity. Families swap from one 
milk company to another without 
any real reason for making the 
change. Swapping is not sales- 
manship. The real opportunity 
for selling in this business is to 
get people using more milk, for 
milk and its products are still 
vastly under-consumed. Of course, 
many milk organizations are al- 
ready doing this. We recently 
had occasion to look over the re- 
sults of a four-year campaign con- 
ducted by D. H. Ewing’s Sons, 
Inc., of Louisville, Ky. This is a 
very old dairy concern, having 
started in a small way in 1875. 
During the !ast four years it has 
advertised educationally, suggest- 
ing new uses for milk and milk 
products. Although it had an 
enormous business when this cam- 
paign started, the sales during 
these last four years have in- 
creased nearly three times. To be 
sure, part of this business came 
from new customers, but the 
larger part of it came from the 
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old patrons. Families that were 
buying Ewing’s milk were in- 
duced to buy Ewing’s butter, cot- 
tage checse, buttermilk, fresh eggs 
or something else. They were 
also taught to use more milk. The 
campaign succeeded because it de- 
veloped the buying capacity of the 
present market. 

To our notion, that concern has 
the right idea. We believe the 
Mitchell Dairy Co. could do some- 
thing similar. Why, therefore, 
wouldn’t it be a good plan for the 
company to mention its games as 
an incident of regular newspaper 
advertising? Offer the game for 
twenty-five or fifty bottle caps, or 
perhaps for ten cents and a cer- 
tain number of caps. The object 
of getting a large number of caps 
would be to make sure that the 
game gets into the home of a 
Mitchell customer. If its purpose 
is educational and it is designed 
to teach the value of milk, such a 
distribution should automatically 
increase the per capita consump- 
tion of milk among present buyers 
of the company’s product.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


So Gracefully Done That We 
Can’t Refuse 


Vassar COLLEGE 

PovcHkeepsi£, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Is it possible that I might learn 
through your columns of someone who 
owns an old-fashioned hand press that 
is retired from active service? Vassar 
College is_refurnishing and redecorat- 
ing the office of its Bureau of Publica 
tion in the style of an ancient printing 
shop. Colleges are notorious beggars. 
They never have money enough for 
their legitimate needs and this is no 
more than a frill, but yet a very pleas 
ant and desirable one. I think that 
the old hand presses with the lever 
attachment which are occasionally used 
even now for pulling proofs differ very 
little from the presses of the sixteenth 
century, except that the later ones are 
of iron rather than wood. We could 
install an iron one and do a little 
“faking” to give it the heavier wooden 
beams and supports of the real old 
timer. If someone has a veteran of 
this sort taking up space in the shop 
and would care to present it to Vassar 
College, I should be glad to see that 
it is properly inscribed with the donor’s 
name and that costs of transportation 
are paid. 

In the hope that you may be able 
to put me in touch with this greatly 
desired piece of furniture, I am 

Yours brazenly, as well as gratefully, 

Burces Jounson. 
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Not how much— 
but how weil” 


2 


HE policy on which this agency 
was founded — namely that of serv- 
ing only a few accounts in order to 
serve them better—has proved so satis- 
factory that neither our clients nor our- 
selves would willingly see it changed. 
Necessarily, then, even the few new 
accounts that the future may bring us can 
be added on/y after the basic problems of 
old clients have been mastered. 


It has been more than a year since our 
latest client came to us; it may be longer 
before our next Connection is made. But 
we are ready now to apply what we believe 
to be some unique advantages in agency 
service to the handling of a new problem. 


Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising « Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


New York 


Our present clients are: 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co, 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and Piedmont Cigarettes) 


Jouns-ManviL_e, INCORPORATED 
Western FEvectric Co, 
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Who controls | 


your clients’ 
advertising 


suggest that you read over € 
carefully the outdoor adver- a 
tising contract to which you 


have committed your clients. It is very 
possible that you will find a clause in 
this contract which will surprise you 
—a clause which binds your clients to 
place their outdoor advertising with 
one company exclusively. 
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If this is the case you are in the e 
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strange position of having signed away 
your clients’ rights to control their own 
appropriations. According to the con- 
tract, they must accept the space that 
is available—the good with the bad— 
even though better locations may be 
offered by another outdoor company 









: a 

at a Jower price. 
You buy your clients’ newspaper it 
space in the open market. You do not d 
permit anybody to dictate what busi- re 
ness papers or general magazines you ti 
shall use. Why then sign away your it 
clients’ right to spend his money most o 






THE HARRY H. PACKER COMPA P: 


PACKER 


Representing Poster Advertising Company, New York and 
Throop, Chicago and St. Louis; O. J. Gude Company, New fi 
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Do you? 





er effectively when it comes to outdoor 
r- advertising? 
The Harry H. Packer Co. offers you 
td some of the most strategic outdoor lo- 
= cations in Ohio. Many national adver- 
— tisers who are in a position to utilize 
bo the full purchasing power of their 
h money have availed themselves of 
Packer Outdoor Advertising, and are 
1e enthusiastic over the service they have 
Ly received. Other national advertisers 
n have been handicapped by having to 
n- buy their space exclusively of one 
at organization, and by having to take 
— the poor space with the good. 
on Who controls your clients’ outdoor 
ty advertising? Do you? Or have you 
signed that control away? You will be 
or interested to know that an extensive 
ot direct-by-mail campaign is now going 
i out to the executives of the big adver- 
ju tisers throughout the country, appris- 
ir ing them of the facts which we have 
st outlined here. 


MAPAMO Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


‘CLEVELAND 


. Nordhem Company, New York and Pittsburg; Enos 
; Poster Advertising Association, United States and Canada 
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Makes Direct Sales 


Most trade advertisements ask readers to “write 
for information.” But they don’t always do it. 
Some are too busy to write. Others procrasti- 
nate. Many forget. So sales are lost because 
advertisers don’t “follow through.” 


The Chilton Symbol Plan corrects this. It in- 
cludes placing the needed purchasing information 
in the standard reference book of the industry, 
the CHILTON AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY, 
and in displaying the Symbol in all other adver- 
tising, to refer buyers to it. 


This makes buying easy. It removes obstacles 
that often prevent sales. As all known buyers 
in the business receive this book, they can in- 
stantly locate the information. Then they buy. 


Your clients in the automobile field should utilize 
this method of making direct sales. 


Many leading manufacturers are at present using 
it profitably. 





Chilton Automobile Directory 
Market and 49th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wage Reduction That Hurts the 
Nation’s Buying Power 


The Deflation Problem of the Average Man and How It Affects Adver- 


Of the American Federation of Labor 


tising and Business 


By Chester M. Wright 


NEMPLOYMENT, wage re- 
ductions, smokeless smoke 
tacks, idle ships, indigo faces, re- 
ail books loaded with bills—oh, 


on the other side of the looking- 
glass has had most of us dizzy 
and at the present writing has got 
many of us gasping for air. 


vhat a thick gloom the long-faced 


rothers are spread- 
ng over the land- 
scape. 

With various 
ligressions or in- 
terludes interjected 
for the purpose of 
liscussing situa- 
tions that actually 
exist, though they 
needn’t have, let 
is travel together 
to a point where 
we can see some 
daylight and get 
an eyeful of cheer. 

The main trouble 
with a great slice 
f our fair land 


Our dollar 





F, as Secretary Hoover 

says, “the primary duty 
of society is to enlarge the 
lives and increase’ the 
standards of living of all 
the people,” then the ques- 
tion of wages as they affect 
buying power is most im- 
portant. Mr. Wright pre- 
sents herewith the view- 
point of organized labor on 
the subject. In the belief 
that frank discussion brings 
forth ideas, Printers’ INK 
acts as an open forum for 
this discussion, without edi- 
torial prejudice for or 
against the views expressed. 


is made of silver, 


hut we call it the 
Iron Man. That's 
the way it has been 
—silver at times, 
iron at times, 
and precious near 
to the interior area 
of a doughnut at 
times. 

Lately, we've 
been told, it’s get- 
ting back to nor- 
malcy; that, in po- 
litical parlance, 
being the name of 
the station from 
which we gaily set 
forth back in 1913, 
beyond which the 





put pretty much the whole world 





at the moment is 





memory of man 





that the dollar has 

slipped a cog and has skidded 
somewhere between income and 
outgo. There are other troubles, 
at which we shall presently arrive, 
but that is one of the primary 
troubles and we'll have a look at 
that first, plunging, as it were, 
right into the rain clouds just to 
show that we still have our nerve 
with us. 

On every American dollar there 
is a likeness of Miss Liberty 
which all good advertising men 
have doubtless noticed. However, 
while we take Liberty with our 
iollar it is another matter when 
the lady turns from the concrete 
to the abstract and from the sin- 
gular to the plural and liberties 
re taken with our dollar. 

The way the poor old dollar has 
been pushed and hauled, kicked 
around the block and back again, 

nflated and deflated since the war 





for the purposes 
of this dissertation runneth not to 
the contrary. 

A dollar buys more today, some 
places, and if you buy things that 
don’t cost as much as they did. 
If you buy house rent it doesn’t 
buy any more in most habitable 
places. If you buy clothes it buys 
a little more. In eleven—at least 
eleven—well known and more or 
less typical cities the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of 
Labor tells us, taking commodities 
by and large and on the average, 
the dollar buys less now than it 
did a month ago. So, while 
somebody’s dollar is getting de- 
flated, somebody else’s dollar is 
again being inflated. 

It’s queer how much a dollar 
can stand and still be a dollar. 
The answer is, I presume, that 
there are times when a dollar 
merely resembles a dollar in gen- 
eral size and form, while in real- 
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ity it isn’t a dollar at all. Any- 
how, it takes something more than 
a two-speed henryfordflivver to 
keep up with the dizzy pace set 
by our leading monetary unit. 

Have you priced your dollar 
today? Do you know what it’s 
worth—not only to you, but to 
those with whom you hope to do 
business ? 

Advertising copy has got to ap- 
peal to men and women who have 
dollars to spend and it makes a 
difference to you whether there 
are any dollars there in the first 
place and what they are worth in 
the second place. That gets us 
right down to where they begin 
to clear away the little trick plates 
to bring on the soup. 

So far as the retail trade is 
concerned most dollars are rolled 
over the counter by two great 
classes—wage earners and farm- 
ers. If you think there is some 
other more numerous classifica- 
tion bring it on. Lawyers run 
heaviest in the United States 


Congress and in State legisla- 
tures, but those are the only 
centres of population not given 
to majorities of wage earners and 


farmers. They are the fellows 
that start in where the “line forms 
on the right” and keep the little 
old berries rolling over the 
counters of this great and glorious 
country. 

These two classifications of peo- 
ple have been getting what is 
popularly known as one grand old 
wallop in the last few months and 
there are persons unkind enough 
to say that the first hundred years 
are the hardest and the worst is 
yet to come. 

John Skelton Williams, former 
member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, said the other day that 
unemployment and wage reduc- 
tions had already cut into the 
nation’s wage earners to the ex- 
tent of $10,000,000,000. Divided 
up evenly, that means $200,000,000 
for each State, Porto Rico and 
Hawaii, leaving out Alaska be- 
cause it’s too cold and the Philip- 
pines because General Wood is 
going out there to take care of 
them and all their troubles. 

Now to put all this coldly and 
briefly it comes down to wage 
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reduction. That, and unemploy- 
ment. 

Let us take unemployment first 
—then back to wage reduction, 
which from the standpoint of 
some is even more serious in the 
long run than unemployment. 

The United States Department 
of Labor tells us that we have 
nearly six millions of persons out 
of work. This is not a definite 
figure. It is an estimate—and it 
may be too high. To a large ex- 
tent it is reached by checking 
pay-foll “offs” and to the extent 
that the “offs” get “on” some- 
where else it is faulty. 

But the number of unemployed 
is large. Maybe it is five million 
Maybe it is four. 

There are two features to un- 
employment. First comes the di- 
rect loss of production and _ the 
direct personal distress. Second, 
if unemployment continues for a 
sufficient period, comes unfitness 
for employment, permanent loss 
of production and permanent use- 
lessness and misery. 

Some employers are pleased 
when there is unemployment. It 
is almost sickening to think that 
this is true, but it is true literally. 
Two men at the gate secking on 
job help the business of wag 
reduction. 

The irony of viewing human 
well-being from that viewpoint 
after the flaming burst of ideal- 
ism with which we _ properly 
fought the late war evident! 
never occurs to some persons. 


EVERYBODY LOSES, WITH MEN OUT 
OF WORK 


What is unemployment? It is 
a condition brought about by the 
inability of manufacturers to find 
a way to market their output. 

Because American manufac- 
turers—most resourceful in the 
world—are unable to market their 
output, we have millions out of 
work. The startling way of put- 
ting it is that these millions are 
creating nothing. They manage 
to eat and to live, but they create 
nothing to replace that which they 
somehow manage to get and use. 
Meanwhile they become less fitted 
for expert production, they lose 
morale, they get into debt and 
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Be sure you are really reaching the 
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American Jews are good spenders. In- 
vestigations prove this. Clear visioned 
national and local advertisers are 
eager to reach this type of buyer. 


The Jewish Tribune is the accepted 
medium. The paid circulation is guar- 
anteed to be greater than that of all 
other Jewish-English weeklies in New 
York City combined. In the Metro- 
politan District of New York is con- 
centrated 80% of the circulation. 


Ask for them. 


‘Jewish Tribune 


DR. NEHEMIAH MOSESSOHN, Editor 
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they suffer mental anguish and 
physical pain. 

I know that there are many 
American manufacturers who do 
not join in this confession of 
failure. I know that there are 
whole trades that do not join in 
it, because I know something of 
the figures on unemployment by 
trades. I want to come back to 
that a bit later. But first I want 
to complete one-half of the picture 
by getting before the reader some- 
thing on the wage-reduction phase 
of the situation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT A SECONDARY PROB- 
LEM WITH UNIONISTS 


Let it be said here that the rea- 
son many workers view wage re- 
duction with more hostility than 
they do unemployment—impossi- 
ble as that may seem—is this: 
Wage reduction, in the opinion of 
most workers, is more difficult to 
overcome than unemployment. 
Unemployment gives way even- 
tually to employment. If wage 
standards can be maintained em- 
ployment comes back at the estab- 
lished standard, which it has taken 
decades to reach. Wage rates, 
once down, are there to stay as 
long as employers can keep them 
there. It is the view of some 
workers—not all—that viewing 
the situation over long range, un- 
employment is the lesser evil in 
that it will more quickly give 
way. 

A great many persons have 
applauded, jumped up in the air, 
cheered and celebrated for wage 
reduction. They figured—the em- 
ployers and the bankers and the 
newspapers told them to, so you 
can’t exactly blame them—that 
lower wages would mean lower 
prices and lower prices would 
mean more happy homes, more 
Victrolas in the parlor, more gaso- 
line for the old boat, more clothes, 
more fun, more of the good old 
joy of living. Somebody with a 
nice pink brush rosied up the 
whole landscape in his gurgling 
enthusiasm. 

And now look what he went and 
done! 

Of course it has occurred to all 
intelligent persons that lower 
wages mean something much 
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deeper than just lower wages. If 
you throw a stone in the water 
you can’t determine in advance 
the number of rings that will form 
around the first splash. You can’t 
say, “now I'll have just one ring 
around this pebble.” 

Suppose that nobody had ever 
used the words “wage reduction.” 
Suppose that after the armistice 
and from that time until now, the 
words “reduced buying power” 
had been used every time the words 
“wage reduction” have been used 

Would the country have been so 
gleeful, so confidently expectant, 
so full of the spirit of “go-to-it- 
and-see-what-happens?” Yes, un- 
doubtedly it would not. 

Well, they didn’t say it in ad- 
vance, but that is what happened 
—the buying power of little old 
John J. Public has been knocked 
for a goal, or at least too far in 
that direction to suit most of us. 

Take the Department of La- 
bor’s estimate of the number of 
unemployed as well over the 
five million mark—and at $5 a 
day figure it up for yourself. 
Then add that result to your 
own approximation of the wage 
reductions suffered by those who 
are employed. Forget, then, that 
the figure represents wage reduc- 
tion and just dwell on the fact 
that it represents slaughtered buy- 
ing power—a buying power that 
is forever defunct, gone, vanished, 
utterly vamoosed. 

This process that has been 
going on has been described as 
“deflating labor.” Maybe you 
haven’t got a “deflated” wage 
earner in your own little home— 
and I hope not—but on the other 
hand maybe you've encountered 
him in the not-so-busy-as-they- 
used to-be marts of trade. A de- 
flated wage earner, according to 
the latest theory of economics, is 
one who doesn’t earn so much 
money as he used to earn. He 
has gone through the process of 
having his buying power reduced. 

At this point we again get all 
tangled up unless we are careful 
We were told that lower wages 
would mean cheaper commodities. 
The wage earner, for his part, 
was promised fewer dollars of 
(Continued on page 109) 
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For those who reason the 
best is none too good. 


‘ A PRINTED SIGNATURE OF BLACK AND 
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Paper Makers 
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N January will come the Automobile Show. Plans | 
for the year 1922 are pointed to the Palace and with 
an attendance of nearly a quarter of a million at this | 

one show, interest in the automobile is at its height. 
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! The opportunity to focus attention at this intensive 
period is a factor that should enter into any well- | 
planned sales campaign. 


The January MoTo R—The Annual Show and Refer- 
ence Number—transfers the local interest to one 
of national consideration 
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100 / motor car owners 


PROPOS is a magazine that appeals to 
people of discriminating tastes. Its 
readers are folk who appreciate the better 
things of life, with incomes amply able to 
provide them. 


Its circulation is made up of 25,000* motor 
car owners. Twenty-five percent of them 
own their own homes, 75% own motor cars 
valued at $2,000 and over. 


Present advertisers in Apropos are enthusi- 
astic over results that are most exceptional. 
If you, too, would short cut the route to 
this definite quality market, write or wire 
for rates and full information. 

*November edition. 


Eastern Representatives 
H. D. HascaLtt & ASsOciaATES 
1133 Broadway, New York 
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higher buying power. Wage re- 
duction and decreased cost of liv- 
ing were expected somehow to 
balance each other. 

What has happened is that the 
cost of living has not gone down 
appreciably. In many places it 
is again on the climb. Thus, the 
wage earner who was “deflated” 
got hit twice in the same place. 
He got fewer dollars without any 
higher buying power per dollar. 

Now some wage earners didn’t 
stand still and take this medicine 
like gentlemen. They had their 
own system of economics. But 
some did take it. They had to. 
Wherefore we have that enormous 
figure of loss set forth by Mr. 
Williams. 

There is much point to all this. 
If a double-truck glorification of 
the printer’s art is to bring forth 
the proper and expected results 
there has got to be a healthy state 
of financial ability and a healthy 
state of mind among those who 
read said double-truck spread. 

We hear a lot about the ad- 
visability of and the need for con- 
structive planning, constructive 
statesmanship, constructive poli- 
cies. But what we need and what 
we get are sometimes as like as 
two peas out of different pods. 
That’s why so many little war 
brides have gone and got divorces. 

But let us turn from the wage 
earner for a moment and see about 
our friend with the plow and the 
hay fork. What merry song is 
on his joyous lips? Listen to his 
roundelay—but listen also to 
some of the facts about which he 
worries between bursts of song. 

Ever been out over the rolling 
prairies of Nebraska and Iowa, 
out through the big wide fields 
of Illinois and Ohio? Corn and 
wheat come from those places. 
Other things, such as hogs and 
cattle and oats and potatoes come 
from there, too—but take corn 
and wheat as good samples of the 
present condition. 

Back in 1914 a farmer out there 
could buy a wagon for 150 bushels 
of corn. I get that figure from a 
United States Senator whose fig- 
ures are probably accurate. Today 
he must pay 300 bushels of corn 
for that same wagon. In terms 
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of wheat that wagon cost 112% 
bushels in 1914 and 157% today. 
That means either that wagons 
have gone up or that wheat has 


It’s both. But the 
meaning to the farmer is only 
that wheat is worth less. The 
same amount of wheat buys less 
wagon—also less mowing machine, 
less binder, less plow, less twine. 
And, cruel fact, it buys back less 
of the very beef he raises. 

Wheat, then, having a lower 
market value than it had in 1914, 
ought to cost less in the form of 
flour. The city cousin ought to 
have some good luck to compen- 
sate for the farmer’s bad luck. 

A lot of people get dizzy over 
problems like that—especially 
when they find the answer. 

The fact is that flour costs 
around 72 per cent more today 
than it did in 1914. The index 
figure for flour in 1914 was 104. 
On August 10, 1921, the index 
figure was 157%. 

Flour is a good, basic thing in 
the family budget. As a family 
you aren’t much if you don’t have 
a couple of pounds of flour hid 
away in the kitchen cabinet. But 
how do you suppose the “deflated” 
wage earner feels when he goes 
out and finds himself still buying 
inflated flour? 

You can say what you like about 
the beauties of deflation, but there 
are places where it fits awkwardly 
and where it cuts deep into the 
well-being of our American 
family. 


come down. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS, WHEN EVERY- 
BODY WAS BUYING 


Whatever you may think about 
the extravagances of two years 
ago, Average Man and his wife 
were buying things—things that 
they needed and things that they 
had wanted all their lives but had 
just got around to afford. And 
every blessed last thing they 
bought was made by somebody 
and sold by somebody and every- 
body, all down the line, from 
maker to final seller and ultimate 
consumer was happy in the 
process. 

It was a merry old wheel that 
was spinning around back there 
in what a poet would call the 
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halcyon days—until somebody with 
a mean disposition knocked a spoke 
out of it and put it all out 
of true and generally on the 
bum. I don’t mean to say there 
have been no cases where a de- 
flating process was not justified 
and where it was not absolutely 
necessary. There have been such 
cases. But if, in those essential 
spots, there had been a getting 
together, in bargaining fashion, 
with cards all on the table, rea- 
sons laid out clear and cold, and 
the whole business put on the 
basis of the most good for all, 
there would have been a long 
chance for harmonious readjust- 
ment. There were some such 
cases. Wage reductions have 
been negotiated. There is a lot 
of difference between negotiating 
a proper wage adjustment and 
forcing the acceptance of an im- 
proper one—or even of a proper 
one. 


The thing that it is difficult for 


a wage earner to see is why it 
was necessary to attempt to wreck 
all wage standards in the face of 
a commodity market that, in the 
retail sector particularly, has un- 
dergone only a mild modification. 


Any person can point out in- 
stances of exceptional price re- 
ductions in localities, but taking it 
by and large the price tags aver- 
age up about the same. 

It’s a long story, mates, if you 
have it all before you—perhaps 
too long for one sitting. But 
what I am trying to point out— 
no, I was going to nail it to one 
thing, but it isn’t one thing, it’s 
two or three. One thing is the 
ever-present relation between ad- 
vertising and all kinds of selling 
and the wage of the worker in 
industry and the man on the 
farm. A man with a lead nickel 
can’t buy anything. Wages is a 
bad word. Buying power is the 
thing. Men work to acquire buy- 
ing power. Wages mean nothing 
except buying power. Men are 
earning and getting less buying 
power. They can’t buy as much 
as they could two years ago. The 
natural kick-back from that is 
that soon they find themselves 
making a diminished quantity of 
commodities. 
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I’m not a gloom prophet. I! 
don’t believe in gloom. The phi- 
losophy of despair is deader than 
a last year’s ball game. This 
country is in better condition, 
morally, economically, financially 
and every other way than any 
other country in the civilized 
world and a_ thousand million 
times better than the uncivilized 
regions like Russia, where bar- 
barian rule has done the fanciest 
job of demolition since the flood. 

But it’s a plumb fool that won’t 
look a fact in the eye and try to 
get it to listen to reason. 

Let me cite one more fact in 
connection with the national value 
of a high buying power per cap- 
ita. Take the more than five 
millions of unemployed. If we 
weren’t told what the figure was 
we wouldn’t guess it. Ten years 
ago that many unemployed would 
have had the country by the ears. 
Ttere is hardship today, but by 
no means is there the dismal 
picture that would have been 
presented in panic times following 
periods of low buying power 
wages. Men have been able to 
save something. They have ac- 
tually put money in banks. They 
have been able to acquire some- 
thing of a margin of safety. En- 
gineers building bridges or high 
buildings always allow for what 
they call a factor of safety, put- 
ting in a certain added quantity of 
steel to provide a margin of 
strength beyond any known possi- 
bility of strain. High buying 
power has permitted men to pro- 
vide such a factor of safety for 
themselves. Wasn’t it a good 
thing? 

Could this high buying power 
have been preserved and employ- 
ment kept at normal or nearly so? 

Labor believes that it could 
have been done. 

Chiefly what has happened is 
that management, aided and abet- 
ted by false advisers, has gone 
into a blue funk and is mumbling 
its words through a_ week’s 
growth of beard which it has 
lost the pep to remove each day 
as it did in the days gone by. 

The Hoover engineering com- 
mission that investigated indus- 
trial waste found out something 
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Merchandising the Boston and New England 
Markets Most Effectively and Economically 


Boston Sunday Advertiser— 
a powerful merchandising force 


400,000 copies of the Boston Sunday Advertiser are sold 
every Sunday in this, the richest trading territory in the 
United States. 


Allowing for 3 readers for each paper, the Boston Sunday 
Advertiser’s readers number over one million, two 


hundred thousand. 


Think of the influence wielded by this enormous army of 
prosperous, freely spending New Englanders — 


Think of the attitude of the merchants toward merchan- 
dise advertised to these people who form the very back- 
bone of the New England Market: they cannot help but 


be enthusiastic. 


The features of the Boston Sunday Advertiser—the news, 
the virile editorials, the crisp and clean-cut sporting, comic, 
women’s, financial and fiction sections are of the type that 
appeal strongly to people who are progressive, prosper- 
ous, active, ambitious—the type most receptive to adver- 
tising. 

It is logical to place the Boston Sunday 


Advertiser first on your lists for 
Sunday Advertising in New England. 


BOSTON SUNDAY ADVERTISER 


NEW ENGLAND’S GREATEST SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 
82 BOYLSTON STREET & BOSTON, MASS. 
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that ought not to be forgotten for 
a day or two. Waste, waste, 
waste! Management responsible 
for some seventy-five per cent of 
that waste. 

Waste is expensive. There are 
no profits on waste. And a steady 
loss sooner or later reacts and 
takes dollars out of the cash 
drawer. 

I am for the manner in which 
the Corliss-Coon people handled 
the problem—the same problem 
that has floored the former em- 
ployers of today’s unemployed. 
Maybe it’s not a brand new story 
now, but this company cut prices, 
cut out distribution duplication 
and waste and did not cut wages 
or reduce the number of em- 
ployees. 

Look at Henry Ford and his 
Detroit, Toledo and Ironton rail- 
road. Wages raised, rates re- 
duced, business speeded up, freight 
trains put on regular schedules, 
mileage increased 

These are examples of the kind 
of grit that doesn’t give way and 
get itself soaked full of the pre- 
vailing psychology of despair. 

These examples of dash and 
initiative and ingenuity help a lot. 

But there are other things that 
would help more. Efforts that 
might have prevented the present 
situation will not get us out of it 
now that we are in. 

Speaking of what “might have 
prevented,” for the sake of next 
time, let me suggest that in my 
belief there is not an industry in 
which there could not have been 
an adjustment if management had 
conferred with workers; been 
frank about the condition and the 
needs and asked for a combina- 
tion of effort in getting extricated. 
If there could have been a united 
effort, a round-table, with a con- 
viction of absolute integrity and 
honesty and no trickery or in- 
tended trickery; it is my convic- 
tion that every industry could 
have come through without dis- 
ruption and without the present 
wave of unemployment. Too 
much industry is still run on the 
principle of private brigandage in- 
stead of community effort for 
community advancement and de- 
velopment. 
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Only bold strokes now will ge 
the boys out of the dumps by) 
Christmas and back onto payrolls 

First of all, immediately sto 
the destruction of buying power 
—stop wage cutting, begin em- 
ploying. 

Unquestionably a general pep- 
ping up of the business world, 2 
general change in state of mind, 
would help. 

The world needs products, Amer- 
ica needs products. America is 
buying all. the flivvers Uncle 
Henry can build. Why won't it 
buy all the shoes and clothes and 
houses and loaves of bread? One 
reason is that Uncle Henry doesn’t 
let gloom-chasers buffalo him. He 
does all the buffaloing that is 
done around his backyard. 

The “go-getter” is needed. It’s 
a rescue job, partly. 

But it has got to a point where 
it is something else also. 

Adoption of a national recla- 
mation project and of the deep 
waterways project would finish 
the job, bringing relief to labor 
and farmer alike, putting pur- 
chasing power into pockets and 
starting commodities on the 
move. 

Now the viewpoint I’ve been 
trying to express is what I take 
to be the viewpoint of American 
workers as it has been expressed 
by them through their unions. I 
think it is a _ sane, sensible, 
constructive, statesmanlike view- 
point. 

It is a fair question, this: Why 
has not this viewpoint been exam- 
ined more fairly and thoroughly? 
Why has it not been brought to 
the conference table more fully? 
The labor viewpoint was a highly 
valued and eagerly sought one 
when the war raged and when 
the last ounce of strength was 
needed. Is there less patriotism, 
less sanity, less of devotion to 
American idealism and American 
supremacy of the best type now 
than then? 

But anyhow, it is never too late 
to begin a good thing or to make 
a wise move. “On to the barri- 
cades” is not nearly so good a érv 
as the good old song of the cook 
from the farmhouse door, “Come 
and get it.”” 
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X-Ray Picture of 
the Coat Pocket of 
a Busy Hardware 
Dealer. 





It Paid to Measure the Pockets 
of 48,000 Hardware Men 


Notice the volume of advertising in GOOD HARDWARE 


W* told you before how we measured the pockets of 
the 48,000 hardware dealers and then built GOOD 
HARDWARE to fit. 


It was a fine ideas GOOD HARDWARE began to find 
its way into the pockets of hardware dealers. They read 
it, liked it and came back for more. 


Advertisers began to learn about this intimate, pocket- 
size magazine that reaches every hardware dealer in the 
country. With a little persuasion they began to sign 
advertising contracts with such speed and regularity that 
GOOD HARDWARE made a record equaled by few, 
if by any, trade publications. In the past 10 months of 
dull, hard times, the advertising volume in GOOD 
HARDWARE has jumped from 12% pages in January to 
6714 pages in the October issue. 


The progress of GOOD HARDWARE is shown graphi- 
cally below. 


ADVERTISING GROWTH OF GOOD HARDWARE 
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Now We Are Ready 
To Do the Same Thing With 
50,000 Good Grocers 


OR a long time we have had in mind a publication 

that would adequately cover the grocery field. In 
January we shall issue the first number of THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE GROCER, ready for the pockets of 50,000 
good retail grocers. 


The same circulation plan, the same editorial excellence 
that have made GOOD HARDWARE so remarkably 
successful will be applied to THE PROGRESSIVE 
GROCER. It will have a circulation of 50,000 copies, of 
which 31,500 are already contracted for at $1.00 a year. 
The circulation plan enables us to select only good 
grocers—the cream of the business. 


THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER will furnish manufac- 
turers what they have always needed—an effective and 
economical way to reach the very best retail gfocers in 
the country. 


Every manufacturer of a grocery store product and 
every advertising agency handling such accounts 
is invited to send for the whole story. 


The PROGRESSIVE GROCER 


TRADE DIVISION 
The Butterick Publishing Co. 
Butterick Building New York 












Publishers of 
GOOD HARDWARE and 
THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER 







Guaranteed Circulation 
50,000 copies monthly 
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You Can Cover 


Rochester Completely 
with The Times-Union 


Latest Rochester Chamber of Commerce statistics 
show there are approximately 50,000 families in 


Rochester. 


The Rochester Times-Union’s city circulation of 
49,447 (A.B. C.) gives you a complete coverage of 
practically every worth-while family in Rochester. 


The daily city circulation of the second paper is 
24,918 (A. B. C.) and the third paper 13,511 
(A. B. C.). 


The Times-Union is your logical buy in 
Rochester —any way you analyze it 


Largest Circulation - - - 63,618 (A. B. C.) 
Lowest Milline Rate - - - $2.83 per Milline 


Our Service Dept. will furnish facts and figures per- 
taining to any phase of the profitable Rochester market 


Rochester 
Times-Union 


First in Its Field 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative 
334 Fifth Ave., New York-—122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
305 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco 
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Piggly 
Wiggly in New Line of 
Merchandise 


HE Piggly Wiggly Corpora- 

tion is now projecting plans 
for a chain of novelty stores han- 
lling popular-priced merchandise 
of a miscellaneous nature. The 
first store in the chain will be lo- 
cated in Memphis, in which city 
the first Piggly Wiggly grocery 
store was opened on September 12, 
1916. 

This new retail venture of Clar- 
ence Saunders will, of course, be 
self-service, and will use many of 
the instrumentalities employed in 
Piggly Wiggly stores, particularly 
the continuous aisles, the hanging 
price tags, the checking counter 
and turnstiles. A number of new 
features have been added, how- 
ever, with the idea of making it 
easier and more convenient for 
shoppers to get at the merchandise 
and at the same time minimize the 
possibility of shoplifting. 

This is the first time the Piggly 
Wiggly folks have ventured away 
from the grocery field. The line 
of merchandise to be carried in the 
new store will range in value from 
four cents to thirty-nine cents, ac- 
cording to Mr. Saunders. Essen- 
tially the same kind of goods as 
are handled by the Woolworth, 
Kresge and Kress chains will be 
carried. 

The F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany does not sell anything over 
ten cents. Kresge and Kress, 
however, do not confine their 
merchandise to the ten-cent limit. 
All of these three established 
chains give service, inasmuch as 
they employ salespeople to wait 
on customers. To a certain de- 
gree, though, the self-serve idea is 
used in the popular-priced mer- 
chandise chain. It is the rule for 
customers to make their own se- 
lection and then give the merchan- 
dise to the clerk to be wrapped. 

At present there are 615 Piggly 
Wiggly stores of the grocery type 
in operation in 201 cities and in 
forty States. It is said that con- 
tracts have been closed to operate 
stores in 250 additional cities. 
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Mr. Saunders’ idea has made 
wonderful progress since its in- 
ception a half dozen years ago. 
A peculiarity.of.the stores is that 
they specialize in advertised and 
well-known goods in so far as that 
is possible. Where people make 
their own selections from shelves, 
experience has shown they will 
take only goods with which they 
are familiar. That means that 
private brands and unknown 
brands of any character will be 
left on the shelves by the discrimi- 
nating shoppers. An interesting 
point about this method of run- 
ning a store is the enormous vol- 
ume that has run up in a single 
outlet. According to the Maga- 
zine of Wall Street, the Atlantic 
& Pacific stores, which is one of 
the most successful and best man- 
aged of the grocery chains, did an 
average annual volume of $50,000 
per store, while the Piggly Wiggly 
stores sell more than $120, 
worth per store per year. 





Miss Mahool Starts Agency 


Miss Katherine H. Mahool, formerly 
advertising manager of Morris & Co., 
Baltimore, has started an advertising 
agency in that city. Miss Mahool 
plans to specialize in bringing a 
woman’s point of view, understanding 
and reaction to advertising, doing spe- 
cial writing and research work for the 
agency, the department store and the 
manufacturer who concentrates on the 
woman’s market. This is the first Bal- 
timore agency owned and controlled 
by a woman. 





New Canadian Durham- 
Duplex Campaign 

An _ advertising campaign for the 
Durham-Duplex Razor being con- 
ducted in Canada by Norris: Patterson, 
Limited, Toronto. Copy has been sent 
to the newspapers all across Canada, 
and is being released, as the distribution 
of a new razor and case is completed in 
the different sections. 


Has Account of Wilder-Pike 
Thermometer Co. 


The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., 
—— agency of Troy, N. Y., has 
obtained the advertising account of the 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Company, 
also of Troy. 








Filing and Office Management, New 
York, has established a Western office 
at Chicago, under the management of 
Samuel Parlett, 
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Advertising Affilation 
Holds Convention 





HE annual convention of the 

Advertising Affiliation was 
held at Hamilton, Canada, on 
September 30 and October 1, with 
representatives of advertising clubs 
in Cleveland, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Canton; London, Can- 
ada and Hamilton, Canada, in at- 
tendance. 

The convention was officially 
opened on the evening of Sep- 
tember 30 by Mayor Coppley, of 
Hamilton, who in his address 


said: 

“I think that we should build 
closer commercial relations with 
the United States, and I feel that 
there is a desire on your part to 
trade with Canada on equal terms 
and come to closer relationship 
with us. 

“This convention has tremen- 
dous powers with the printer’s ink 
to bring about more desirable 
trade relations. Let us break 
down the barriers between the two 
countries and arrange for a better 
understanding.” 

Mayor Coppley drew attention 
to the adverse exchange and pres- 
ent adverse tariffs as the barriers 
in trade matters between Canada 
and the United States. 

In an address that followed the 
Mayor’s speech, Alvin E. Dodd, of 
the department of distribution, 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce said in part: 

“The advertising man has the 
power within him to bring back 
the public confidence. Not by talk- 
ing foolish optimism but by tell- 
ing the truth. The unempleyment 
figures in the United States have 
been discovered to be inaccurate. 
Savings bank deposits are bigger 
than they were a year ago and 
business is also increasing, but it 
has got to improve still more to 
reach normalcy. 

“This is the advertising men’s 
opportunity to get at the facts and 
use research to show the public the 
worth of their various wares by 
the study of communities and 
their needs.” 

During the second day a num- 
ber of addresses were made on 
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various phases of advertising. On 

the most interesting of thes 
addresses was made by F. R 
Todd, vice-president of Deere & 
Co., Moline, Ill. 

In selling his products, farm im 
plements, to the farmer, Mr. Tod« 
stated that a study was first mad: 
of the various soils throughout th: 
United States. After the investi 
gation the company informed th: 
farmers what could be done witl 
their respective soils. Then a na 
tional advertising campaign wa 
conducted and the farm press was 
used largely as a medium for get 
ting close to the consumer of the 
product. 

Among the other speakers dur- 
ing the closing day of the con 
vention were: A. W. Ramsdell 
manager of sales promotion, Bur 
roughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany; Lorne A. Eedy, chairman 
advertising committee, Canadian 
Weekly Newspapers Association: 
H. B. Le Quatte, president, 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., and William 
Findlay, business manager, To- 
ronto Globe. 





American Gas Association to 
Hear Advertising Addresses 


At the annual convention of the 
American Gas Association to be held in 
Chicago November 7-12, several papers 
on advertising and its value to the gas 
company from a public relations and 
merchandising standpoint, will be pre- 
sented. 

Among these are: “Merchandising 
Problems in the Gas Industry,” by 
Charles Coolidge Parlin, manager, divi 
sion of commercial research, Curtis Pub 
lishing Company; “Public Relations,” 
by Samuel Insull, president of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi 
cago; “A Small Town Gas Man’s Pub 
licity Problem,” by Carl B. Wyckoff, 
manager of the Emporia Gas Company, 
Emporia, Kansas; and “The Status of 
Advertising in the Gas Industry,” by 
Charles W. Person, secretary of the 
Advertising Section of the American 
Gas Association, New York. 





Sheet Metal Account for 
Critchfield 


The advertising account of the A. B 
& B. Sheet Metal Co., Milwaukee, has 
been placed with Critchfield & Company, 
Chicago. Automotive trade journals 
will be used to market automobile hoods, 
fenders, tanks and similar products 
which are manufactured by the Milwau 
kee concern. large direct-mail cam 
paign is also contemplated. 
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Advertising Loans on 
Cotton 





HE purchasing power of the 
South has been doubled in 
the last ninety days. This news 
comes coincident with the news 
of a rise in the price of cotton. 
Had it not been for the fact 
that Southern farmers have been 
able to borrow money on their 





MONEY 


TO LEND ON 


COTTON 


montha at the rate of 7% per annum. 
We are making this offer to our farm- 
and 


It ip not necessary to come to Atlanta 
to seeure this loan, which wil! be handied 
through car 


Ask your Banker for full informanon 


comcerning this offer or have ham 
write os 


Fourth National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA. 











SOUTHERN BANK ADVERTISES MONEY 
TO LEND 


cotton the sign of prosperity might 
not be so evident in the South 
today. 

All Southern farmers have not 
known that they can borrow 
money on cotton. The Fourth 
National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., 
has started an institutional adver- 
tising campaign throughout the 
Southeast, featuring the fact that 
it is lending money to producers 
of cotton up to 75 per cent of the 
market value of the cotton for 
a period of four months, at a rate 
of 7 per cent per annum. In this 
campaign large space is being 
used in every daily in the South- 
eastern territory. 

In speaking of this cotton loan 
feature of its banking service, 
Charles I. Ryan, vice-president of 





the Fourth National Bank, said 
“We candidly believe that th 
plan we have outlined will, if util 
ized, assist in doing two things 
First, help collect at an early dat 
merchants’ outstanding receiv 
ables by providing the plante 
with money for this purpose, an 
second, that it will hold from th 
market at the ginning season th 
surplus cotton, which would de 
press the price, especially thi 
year when normal conditions ar 
lacking, and allow it to be mar 
keted in ah orderly manner. 
“We have endeavored to rende 
our correspondents and our sec 
tion a real service by this plan.” 





Advertises Cheaper Rent for 
Family with Children 


An advertisement offering an apart 
ment for rent to a family with childre: 
cheaper than to a family without chi 
dren, and the more children, the cheapx 
the rent, has appeared in St. Louis 
newspapers. The advertisement read: 

“Seven rooms; nothing better; famil 
without children, $125; with one child, 
$120; with two children, $115; with 
three children, $110; with four or moré 
children, $100, and one month’s rent 
free.” 

Ellroy W. Selleck, secretary of the 
real estate company responsible for this 
advertisement, in explaining it, said: 

“I have three children of my own 
and my sympathies are with the man 
who can find no way around that fre 
quent clause, ‘no children.’ Recently a 
minister who was moving his family of 
four children to the city told me of his 
difficulties in finding a place to house 
them. I offered my apartment for $100. 
but his congregation couldn’t pay that. 
I then determined to encourage other 
families with children. My experience 
is that parents, not children, are re 
sponsible for damage. I size up parents 
—_ forget how many children they 
ave 





New Account for Cleveland 
Agency 
The advertising agency of William 
Henry Baker, Cleveland, O., has se 
cured the account of The Embro Maru 
hoops. D Co., Canton. O., embroidery 
r 


hoops y goods business papers will 
be used 


W. A. Phelps with Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham 


W. A. Phelps, formerly with the 
Martin V. Kelley Company, Toledo 
- and more recently with Carl S 
von Poettgen, Inc., has joined the 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company 
Detroit. 
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Immediate selling effect 
Cumulative selling effect 
Building good-will 


Some advertisers are getting only the first two 
‘ffects. They advertise the article, but do not reveal 
the character and individuality of the concern which 
makes it. And yet that is what determines not only 
the character of the article itself, but the way it is 
dealt in—honestly, carefully, and liberally, or other- 
wisé. 

That is good-will—that is what makes you prefer 
to buy from one concern rather than another. And 
that is what gives you the preference in selling. 

Good-will is the character and individuality of 
your company made known and worth money. It 
can be created slowly and to a limited extent just by 
doing your business right. It can be created faster 
and extensively by advertising. 

Hard to do?—that’s why you see it so seldom. 
But it is vital and it can be done. 


John O Powers Co 


461 Fourth Avenue New York 
Advertising 
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The 
Magill-Weinsheimer Company 


Producers of Sales Making Advertising 


Announce 
the addition to its personnel of” 


MR. MORAIS R. EBERSOLE 


as sales manager 













































































Sales Making Advertising 


R. Ebersole’s long experience 
on the creative side of many 
campaigns of the best known 
National Advertisers is offered to 
you for the production of DIRECT 
SALES MAKING ADVERTISING 


comprising: 


Mailing Folders, Cards, Broad- 
sides, Circulars, and Illustrated 
Letters, for direct mailing to your 


prospective CUSTOMERS. 


Posters, Hangers, Display Cards, 
Window Trims, Inserts, Booklets, 
Catalogs, Pamphlets, Circulars, and 
our famous ‘‘Jumbo” Ad Enlarge- 
ments for your DEALERS. 


All of this material, from the crea- 
tion and roughing out of the IDEA, 
through the Art and Engraving 
stages to the finished product, is 
completed in our large modern plant 
by letterpress, 4-color process or the 
Photo-Offset method. 


We ojjer you real Cooperation in increas- 
ing your Sales by Direct Advertising. 
White us. 























MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER COMPANY 
1320-34 SOUTH WABASH AVE., 
Chicago 
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Another 
catalog 
hound in 
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Bound by the Methodist Book Concern 
of Cincinnati. 
TheR.Thomasand Sons Com- 
pany of East Liverpool, Ohio. 
have supplied the electrical 
trade with a catalog of unique 
completeness. It is, indeed, 
an encylopedia on insulators 
and will be used as such 
throughout the electrical 
world. The merit of this 
catalog as well as its purpose, 
naturally led to the selection 
f INTERLAKEN Book Cloth 











4\HEN you bind your 
| booklet or catalog in 
INTERLAKENBook Cloth 
you capitalize the instinctive 
respect that everyone has fora 


cloth-bound book. 


Let us send you a copy of 
“Getting Your Booklet Across.” 
It is a cloth-bound explanation 
of the realeconomy and business- 
getting value of fabric bindings. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. 


fnlerlaken 
Book Cloth six 























INTERLAKEN 
thio by the Jos. Betz Printing ot 
pany of East Liverpool, O 
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for the binding. 

















The Status of American Trade- 
Marks Abroad 


Forehanded Manufacturers Learn the Law and Act in Time 


By Daniel A. Brennan 


(CERTAIN cases of wholesale 
4A piracy of American trade- 
marks have become well known, 

d have been used, time and 
rain to stir up our indignation. 

An Austrian by the name of 
ichard Mittler not long ago se- 

red registration for himself at 
‘ie Berne Convention of the trade- 
arks of the leading’ American 
re manufacturers. 

A Portuguese named Manuel 
e Silva Carmo appropriated the 
ade-marks of more than forty- 
ve well-known makes. of auto- 
mobiles. 

From thirty to forty American 
uto accessory and machinery 
trade-marks have been pirated 
n Brazil by a certain Isnard and 
ompany. 

If we knew more about foreign 
trade-mark regulations we could 
keep out of trouble and take full 
idvantage of the opportunities for 


American extension. of trade 
abroad. 
The American manufacturer 


has a peculiar aptness for getting 
nto trouble over his trade-marks 
in foreign countries. 

When he finds that he has ac- 
quired a trade in a foreign coun- 
try, either through his advertising 
or through agents, he usually says: 
“Well, now that I have estab- 
lished good-will in that country, 
and my business there looks as 
if it were going to amount to 
something, I suppose I ought to 
have my trade-mark registered in 
that country.” 

This is innocent enough. It 
shows how well-grounded he is in 
the belief that ownership of a 
trade-mark is based on prior use 
of the mark, as in the United 
States. He usually knows, also, 
that in order to secure registra- 
tion in the United States Patent 
Office he must have used the mark 
either in interstate commerce, com- 
merce with a foreign country, or 





commerce with an American In- 
dian tribe. It usually does not 
appear to him that there can be 
any fair basis for ownership of a 
trade-mark other than prior use 
of the mark on goods. 

We say that this does not occur 
to him, because so many of our 
most prominent manufacturers 
have got into trade-mark difficul- 
ties with foreign countries. If it 
had occurred to them that there 
might be another established basis 
for trade-mark ownership com- 
pletely opposite to ours, presum- 
ably they would not have incurred 
this trouble. 

It may be said here that it re- 
quires only a little knowledge of 
foreign trade-mark laws to keep 
out of trouble. For the benefit of 
manufacturers who hold keeping 
out of trouble as one of their 
aims, a little necessary knowledge 
on foreign trade-mark regulations 
is herein set down. 


TO AVOID TROUBLE 


In most foreign countries own- 
ership of a trade-mark is based on 
registration of the mark, without 
regard to prior use. A manufac- 
turer may have used the mark on 
his goods for twenty years; but if 
he has not had the mark regis- 
tered, most any citizen of that 
country may secure registration, 
and then sue the original user for 
infringement. It is easy to see 
that in this case the original user is 
“up against it.” 

Hence, pirating of American 
trade-marks. The pirate may ob- 
serve what American trade-marked 
goods are sent in, ascertain 
whether the trade-mark has been 
registered in his country; and, if 
not, secure registration in his own 
name. 

When the pirate gets through 
with this little transaction, he is 
the rightful owner of the mark, 
while the American exporter is an 
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infringer, subject to legal prose- 
cution, which involves fines, con- 
fiscation of goods, or imprison- 
ment ofthis agent. The pirate’s 
object is either to use the mark on 
goods of his own, to hold up the 
American for a settlement, or to 
sell the mark to someone else who 
~ in position to make good use 
of it. 

Now, it does seem as if the 
whole field of foreign trade were 
beset with wicked goblins: and 
yet, a considerable number of 
American manufacturers have 
picked up quite a number of stray 
millions in foreign trade, without 
suffering confiscation of their 
goods, or imprisonment of their 
agents. By observing the trade- 
mark regulations of those foreign 
countries they have been able to 
enjoy the fruits of their enterprise. 

And that leads up to this: Are 
their laws monstrous—a violation 
of all principles of civilized trade 
—because they allow your trade- 
mark to be taken in exclusive 
ownership by the first native ap- 
plicant? Well, no. They have 
reasons for their regulations— 
good reasons. Listen to what one 
of those countries might say to 
us: 

“In your country a trade-mark 
rightfully belongs to the one who 
can prove prior use on goods. 
When you make application for 
registration of a mark, a search 
is made at the Patent Office to find 
out whether anyone else has had 
that mark registered, or one 
enough like it, for the same line 
of goods, to cause confusion to the 
purchaser of the goods. If you're 
all right so far, the mark is pub- 
lished in the ‘Official Gazette.’ 
This is to give anybody in the 
country who might have used the 
mark a chance to say something. 
Nothing is said, and you are reg- 
istered as the owner of the mark. 
Then you spend money advertis- 
ing the mark, things are getting 
along pretty well, and then— 

“A fellow in a bush town some- 
where writes in and says, ‘My dear 
sir, I see that you are using my 
trade-mark on your goods. I 
have used this mark on a certain 
product of mine for three years. 
I understand that you claim having 
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used the mark for only two years 
The mark therefore belongs to m:. 
I hereby inform you that unle s 
you formally agree to discontini e 
using this mark, and relinquish 2’! 
claims to its ownership, I sha’! 
forthwith institute cancelation 
proceedings against you!’ 

“*Well, let him proceed,’ sav 
you. ‘“We’ve spent a great de! 
of money on advertising, and 
much time.’ 

“He proceeds. You lose. You 
are adjudged the infringer. You 
are out everything involved— 
money, time, and good-will. Ac 
cording to ‘United States trade 
mark law, the fact that he waited 
until you had secured registratio: 
and had spent money in advertis 
ing does not deprive him of his 
ownership of the mark by virtue 
of prior use. 

“Speaking of fair regulations, is 
this fair? Why should your laws 
favor one who had been too lazy 
to attend to the registration of the 
mark, against you, who have gone 
through with the matter formally 
and conscientiously ? 

“Do you know how all this 
trouble could have been avoided? 
By a law, such as ours, basing 
right of ownership on registration, 
rather than on prior use. This 
would have obligated the lazy man 
to register his mark. And he 
would have done it, too. 

“No one can conceive that this 
law of ours works any hardship. 
All of our manufacturers know 
the law, and act accordingly. Thus 
we avoid the continual litigation 
that your law leads to. We be- 
lieve that a manufacturer is ob- 
ligated to register his mark, as a 
matter of fairness to other manu- 
facturers. Registration amounts 
to a public record. We do not dis- 
criminate against you Americans. 
Our own citizens are subject to the 
same regulations. 

“As to piracy—we deplore this. 
But we cannot prevent piracy ex- 
cept by basically changing our 
law—making it like yours, for in- 
stance—and we think that our law 
is superior to yours, in that it ob- 
ligates manufacturers to record 
their marks for the information 
of others, favors the punctual 
rather than the lazy, and prevents 
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the endless litigation you have in 
your country. 

“However, all you have to do to 
keep out of trouble, and benefit 
by the full protection of our trade- 
mark regulations is—have your 
marks registered in our country 
before sending in your goods.” 

We go to this length in ex- 
plaining the position of foreign 
countries with regard to American 
trade-marks because we think that 
our consternation at the piracy of 
American marks has caused us un- 
justly to malign the trade-mark 
laws of those countries. 


TO SECURE REGISTRATION BY A 
SINGLE APPLICATION 


In order to facilitate the regis- 
tration of trade-marks in foreign 
countries, there has been consider- 
able movement of late toward 
the establishing of conventions 
through which registration may be 
secured in all the countries signa- 
tory to such conventions, by a 
single application. The Havana 
Convention, taking in the United 
States and certain Latin-American 
countries, is such an institution. 

Another convention, that of 
Berne, Switzerland, is in well- 
established operation, taking in 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, 
France, Hungary, Italy, Mexico, 
Holland, and Colonies, Portugal 
and Colonies, Spain, Switzerland 
and Tunis. The United States is 
not a member. 

If this system facilitates the reg- 
istration of marks for the right- 
ful owner, so it does also for the 
pirate, when he is a citizen of one 
of the countries party to the con- 
vention. In practically all of the 
countries of the Berne Convention 
ownership of a trade-mark is 
based on application for registra- 
tion, without regard for previous 
use of the mark on goods. Such 
few foreign countries as do base 
ownership on use—England, for 
instance—extend the use to apply 
to an avowed intention to use the 
mark on goods in the future. 
This gives the pirate his oppor- 
tunity. 

Piracy of trade-marks is prac- 
ticed in every country in the world 
except the United States. 
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Gain in Foreign Trade in 
August 


An increase in foreign trade 
August is reported by the Departr 
ot Commerce. 

Exports for the month were 
mated at $375,000,000, as com; 
with $321,000,000 in July and $578, 1 
691 for August of last year. Imp: :ts 
for the period totaled $194,000,000, as 
compared with $177,000,000 in July 
$513,111,488 in August, 1920. 

The department’s figures showed ‘ic 
gradual "~y in the volume of 
eign tra in the past few months 
the Augen total, the highest figure si 
March, when exports amounted to $3 
680,346. Exports in April totaled 
$340,364,106, May $329,709,579, June 
$336,898,606 and July $320,709,074. 

The gain in the country’s balance of 
trade from August foreign trade opera 
tions was estimated at $181,000,000, 
excess of exports over imports for the 
month. For the eight months ending 
with August the gain in the ba:ance 0f 
trade was estimated at $1,536,882,95% 
against a gain for the same period last 
year of $1,480,574,660. 

Exports for the eight months endi 
with August totaled $3,230,087,224, 
compared with $5,475,303,593 for the 
eight months last year. The volume of 
imports for the same period amounted 
to $1,693,204,266, against $3,994,728,933 
last year. 

The volume of imports for August 
also was the highest since May. In 
May the total imports was $204,911,186 
in June $185,781,034, in July $178,63 36 
711. From January to June, the volun 
of imports ranged from $200,000,000 
$250,000,000. 


Advertises for Three Meals 
a Day 


There is power in originality. Edgar 
Mills, twenty years old, knows this 
fact. He had walked the streets 
Seattle for days anxiously hunting any 
kind of work, but he was unable to 
secure anything. Three meals a day 
and a bed became the summum bonum 
of life. It occurred to him that he 
ought to be as useful to some man as 
a dog, and would be as well taken care 
of. So in desperation he used his last 
penny to insert the following adver 
tisement in the Seattle Post - Intelli 
gencer of Seattle, under the Personal 
column. 

“YOUNG MAN —20 years of age 
will give himself away free. High 
school graduate. Presentable appear 
ance. Address F 42, care Post-Intelli 
gencer.” 

The returns were immediate and 
numerous hey were also surprising 
No man wanted to take him as a gift, 
but fifty of them offered him jobs the 
fo! lowing morning. Ten women and 
girls, however, responded to Edgar’s 
offer to give himself away, by proposals 
of marriage! Since he was not ready 
to marry, he accepted one of the of 
fered jobs and by noon was hard at 
work. 
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Sell Your Corn 
NOW! 


This is what Wallaces’ Farmer 
advised its readers to do in the 
early spring of 1920 pointing out 
that low prices were on the way. 

During the past few months we 
have strongly urged a more ex- 
tensive feeding of hogs. Corn 
marketed in the‘form of pork 
gives the farmer twice the price 
he can obtain for it on the 
cash grain market. 

Service to its readers is the sole 
aim of Wallaces’ Farmer—giv- 
ing them constructive and helpful 
advice, which has made them 
thousands of dollars that they 
would not otherwise have. 


Just now—quality is also quan- 
tity, when speaking of the pros- 
pective buyers. 

Wallaces’ Farmer has a greater 
coverage and is a greater force 
in reaching the highest percent- 
age of prospective buyers today 
than ever before. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
are leaders—sell them and 
you sell the community. 


emer rea 


poacrcengrmoy 


Henry C. Wattace & Joun P. Wallace 
PUBLISHERS 
Eastern Representative 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, 

95 Madison Ave. New York City 
Western Representative 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS Inc. 

1109-17 Transportation Bidg., Chicago 
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The Sign of Complete Advertising Service cle th 
Arver 


W. Py HILt Company The 
West 4O* Street 
O Mest YORK 


DVERTISING agencies must adapt themselves to present 

needs and altered conditions. With closer scrutiny of 

results per dollar expended, comes a demand for intensive agency 
methods. 


Expansion at this time is justified only as a means to this end. 


Particularly is there a need for the all-media agency. ‘The 
W. S. Hill Company has been, and will now be in much larger 
measure conspicuous for its ability to serve via every legitimate 
instrumentality known to advertising. 


In the Pittsburgh district, W. S. Hill Company needs no intro- 
duction. The office in New York is a complete service unit, not 
a branch. Nothing has been subtracted 

from the Pittsburgh unit. Much has been 
added through important affiliations and —— 
increased capital. fal Z 














Present clients in both cities will be better 
served. New accounts will be sought among 
advertisers who recognize the present neces- 
sity for the exceptional in breadth and char- 
acter of service. 


The organization is firmly grounded in > 
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8 West 40th Street W. S H | 
NEW YORK . e 
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the fundamentals of advertising and the sales policies related to 
it; equipped through long experience and training to serve efh- 
cie.tly in what promises to be the most interesting period in 


Ar-erican business history. 


Te New York unit will be under the direction of 


OM. William G{Rlmer 
t 








O7D Da Vandergrift Building 
PITTSBURGH 


ISING Service 
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Substance and Shadow 


Cyr following expression from Jacob Rapoport, Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee of Garment Center Capitol, 
is published to indicate that I distinguish between genuine 
advertising and words with pictures on paper, substance and 


shadow. 


“Mr. Wallen planned and executed the advertising and publi- 

city campaign of Garment Center Capitol in a very masterful 
manner, reflecting a great deal of credit to his foresight and 
ability. The results attained, as far as we are concerned, have 
been remarkable considering the little money spent. 
Most advertising men I have met were mere space sellers and 
copy writers. Mr. Wallen is essentially an advertising psyco- 
logist. I consider him the master-mind of all the advertising 
men that I have come in contact with.” 


JAMES WALLEN 
Persuasive 
Advertising Copy and Plans 


J. JAY FULLER STUDY: 
ASSOCIATE EAsT AURORA’N* Y 
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Advertising in the Philippines 


Methods Used by Successful Advertisers 


By J. W. Sanger 


Trade Commissioner of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


BECAUSE of the many-sided 
difficulties which it overcame, 
it seems well to present here an 
o.tline of the organization, as 
w ll as some details of the meth- 
ocs employed by an American im- 
pct house which has successfully 
used advertising in the Philippines 
in promoting the sale of articles 
raiging from canned milk to 

eshing machines. 

ts advertising department in 


Manila consists of nine copy 
writers, of whom two are Ameri- 
can, four are Spanish, two are 


Chinese, and one is Tagalog. In 
addition there are also eight 
native translators, seven artists, 
1 photographer and the usual file 
and mail clerks. The mailing list 
of 165,000 consumer names is 
egregated as to language or 
dialesk, buying power and sales 
district in which located. Also, 
some 8,000 merchants are listed 
and classified as to sales district, 
nationality and goods handled. 
When an advertising appropria- 
tion has been made to promote the 
sales of, say, soap, canned milk 
or similar articles of wide con- 
sumption, the manager of that par- 
ticular department, together with 
the publicity manager, decides 
whether the campaign is to be 
sectional or is to cover the islands. 
The district sales department 
notifies all salesmen, resident 
agents and interested branches 
that a campaign is to be in- 
augurated on a certain date. These 
salesmen and provincial represen- 
tatives advise the dealers of the 
coming campaign, and at the same 
time letters are sent to all dealers 
in the territory to be covered, 
supplementing the work of the 
field representatives, Lithographed 
hangers for windows and stores 
are supplied to the dealers. Let- 
Reprinted from “Advertising Methods 


Japan, China and the Philippines,” 
published by the U. S. Department of 


mmerce. 





ters in the different languages 
and dialects are then sent to a 
large list of consumers and adver- 
tising is placed in all mediums 
whose circulation justifies the ex- 
pense. Handbills are sent to the 
dealers for distribution to con- 
sumers and a house-to-house dis- 
tribution of more of these same 
handbills is made by employees of 
the publicity department. The 
text matter for all advertising is 
written in English and then care- 
fully translated into the various 
languages and dialects. 

In the case of higher-priced 
goods, such as improved plows, 
tractors, threshers, and even tech- 
nical equipment (with most of 
which few Filipinos are familiar), 
this company again resorts to 
direct-by-mail methods, except that 
in these cases they lay a most 
careful ground-work of educa- 
tional advertising which explains 
simply and patiently the uses and 
advantages of this new or strange 
equipment. Sometimes _ several 
years pass with sales so meager 
as barely to pay for the educa- 
tional advertising and demonstra- 
tion; yet, in the long run, an im- 
mensely profitable business, not 
only in farming machinery, but in 
more technical equipment has been 
built up. 

This company, whose advertis- 
ing procedure has been outlined 
here, as well as other companies 
which have carried on their work 
on a somewhat smaller scale, have 
successfully advertised, demon- 
strated and sold sixty rice 
threshers in one year, 60,000 spe- 
cially designed plows in six years 
and 600 tractors in fifteen months, 
as well as other equipment, none 
of which had ever been used or 
even seen in the Philippines in 
former years. 

Nearly all the copy used in 
Philippine advertising is in either 
English or Spanish, with a com- 
paratively small amount in Taga- 
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log, and a much smaller amount 
in the other dialects. Language, 
however, is only what may be 
called the mechanical means of 
presentation; it is the ideas be- 
hind the text and illustrations that 
count, and nowhere has the fail- 
ure on the part of American ad- 
vertisers to recognize this fact 
been more strikingly exemplified 
than in the Philippines. 

The Filipino reader of the ad- 
vertising message may understand 


THE “DON aniLia 


ys NES mom 


Swed 


ADVERTISING 


English, but it does not follow 
that colloquial English or the use 
of ideas in text or illustration that 
are outside the range of his ex- 
perience, or that he can just barely 
grasp, are effective. He may under- 
stand Spanish, but to use the idiom 
or the appeal that one would use 
in reaching a Mexican or an 
Argentinian is to miss altogether 
the point of the Filipino’s dis- 
tinctive racial traits. Through the 
language as they think it, as well 
as their manners, customs, living 
conditions and ideals is the only 
way that we can reach them with 
our advertising messages. 

Many American advertising 
managers stubbornly insist that 
their copy—and the same copy— 
be used without change in the 
Philippines and Latin America, 
failing to recognize that it is more 
nearly impossible to prepare uni- 
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form and standardized copy 
all those countries than it is to 
prepare a uniformly effective 
even usable English-language a»- 


“+ 


peal for, say, Americans, Englis 1- 
men and Australians. The dii- 
ferences between the various 


English-speaking peoples, are after 
all, only minor ones, while the gi 
between the Filipinos and t 
Cubans or Chileans or Peruvians 
is nearly as great as that betwee: 
ourselves and the peoples of a 





PARADE IN MANILA FEATURING A NEW CIGAR 


wholly different race. The Fili- 
pino may be rapidly coming to 
acquire English as his nation ul 


tongue, but he is substantially the 
same Filipino as he was beforé 
and only very slightly modified in 


his dress, housing, food, and, 
above all, in his physical and 
mental associations. His dress 


(we are speaking here of the aver 
age and not the exceptional cases) 
is still white duck or cotton th 
year around; if he is a middle- 
class “dandy,” he probably wears 
an embroidered and transparent 
shirt made of pineapple clot! 
His home is a nipa house thatched 
with straw, though it may be elec- 
trically lighted. If he is a farmer 
he wears only enough clothes to 
protect him from the sun; he uscs 
a crude, one-handled wooden plow 
until years of patient demonstra- 
tion have convinced him that a 
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Augtst 16th, 1921. 
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ay ey en 
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Seaton 9,Mess- 
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“PRISCILLA (fem. noun) 
one who delights in her 
home, good housekeeper. 










But Mr. Linton—and many others 
like him—wouldn’t have “always 
stuck to Modern Priscilla” unless 
our 600,000 Priscillas* had proven 
a more valuable market for their 
products than a greater number of 
merely women readers. 


Modern Priscilla 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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steel plow (which must, however, 
be one-handled) will help him to 
produce better crops: he was not 
interested in a tractor when it 
was described and illustrated in 
advertisements as “an iron horse,” 
but it readily touched his familiar 
understanding when it was pic- 
tured as “an iron carabao,” be- 


LA PINTURA ES LA UNICA PRO- 
TECCION CONTRA LA HUMEDAD. 


Examine usted su casa, muebles, vehi- 
cules, etc. y vea si se deterioran en al- 
gunas de sus partes. Si es asi, la hu- 
medad esté produciende sus malos 
efectos, y es tiempo entonces de pin- 
tarlos. 


Las pinturas y barnices SHERWIN 
WILLIAMS han sido el modelo de 
hace cincuenta afios. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
De Venta en Todas Partes 





PACIFIC COMMERCIAL COMPANY 


Unicos Agentes. 
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ADVERTISEMENT EMPLOYING AS ITS ILLUS- 
TRATION THE NIPA HOUSE, FAMILIAR 
TO ALL FILIPINOS 


cause the carabao and not the 
horse is his beast of burden and 
farm animal. 

The Filipino is not eager to 
adopt foreign goods, as is fre- 
quently asserted, but he is willing 
to adopt them if their usefulness 
or ornamental value can be shown 
as worth his while and if the ap- 
peal is skilfully directed. Of 
course his ability to purchase 
them must be taken into account. 
Approaching this same problem in 
a concrete way, let us take the 
instance of a watch. Americans 
think of a watch as primarily an 
article of utility and only sec- 
ondarily as decorative. Not so 
with the Filipino, Climate and 
other factors have made him in- 
clined to consider the element of 
time as not highly important. 
Therefore, it is better to adver- 
tise a watch to him rather with 
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the appeal that it is somethi: 
primarily ornamental and only ix 
cidentally a timepiece. If it h 
a luminous dial, it would be be 
ter to present that feature as 
novelty and for its uniquenes 
rather than as a device for tel 
ing time in the dark. 

Electric lighting plants, tra 
tors, watches and a multitude 
other unfamiliar things have bee 
advertised and sold to Filipino 
but in every case the appeal and 
the argument has been directed 
to them as Filipinos and not 
merely as people who spoke Span- 
ish or English or a local dialect 

The American advertising mar 
ager or advertising agent ma 
have a complete list of Philip 
pine publications with all data 
concerning them; he may hav 
a mailing list of Filipino pros 
pects; he may have translators 
whose Spanish is_ irreproach 
able; his illustrations and his 
copy may be beyond criticism 
from an American angle. Yet 
when his advertisement appears i: 
newspapers or weeklies or direct 
by-mail matter, it may fall flat, or 
not be understood, or be com 
pletely misunderstood, or even ap 
pear as an object of ridicule, fo: 
the perfectly obvious reason that 
it failed to take into account the 
only really important thing—the 
mental associations and equipment 
of the Filipino prospect. 

Very few, except native cop) 
writers (or capable translators 
who are given a wide latitude), 
are able to avoid these pitfalls. 
But to cover the islands entirel; 
in all the thirteen languages or 
dialects requires not merely Eng- 
lish and Spanish copy writers but 
intelligent dialect translators as 
well. Manila is the commercial 
metropolis of the islands, it is 
true, but it is only the radiating 
centre of their activities. It is a 
tremendously important city—out 
of all proportion to its 300,000 peo 
ple. But there are 10,000,000 peo- 
ple in the Philippines. Nearly all 
the merchants are Chinese, and 
while many of them have a smat 
tering of English or of Spanish 
their understanding is touched 
most readily through reading their 
(Continued on page 141) 
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More “One-Paper” Folly 


If it Weren’t so Serious a Matter 





it Would be Positively Funny 


The two advertisements repro- 
iuced below appeared on Sept. 
13, 1921, in one Buffalo evening 
aper only. 


Following the one paper de- 
usion, both advertisers are using 
nly this one newspaper to cover 
Buffalo and entire surrounding 
territory. 


In Use Fer Deer 30 Youre 


_WAAL UUNTAIN PEN 





ee 






















SIMMONS BEDS 


Built for Sleep 





Both advertisers are using care- 
fully prepared copy and their ad- 
vertising should have been placed 
to produce the greatest possible 
results for tneir money. 


82,000 
Daily 


BUFFALO TIMES 


Instead of which, what are they 
really getting? Two advertisers 
competing for about one-half only 
of their prospective sales prospects 
while the other half is not even 
told about the superior merits of 
the line of goods offered for sale 


Supposing one of these adver- 
tisers were looking for a market 
in both Buffalo and Cleveland and 
his advising counsel suggested he 
use a newspaper in Cleveland only 
to cover both cities. 


The chances are the advertiser 
would almost snap the other fel- 
low’s head off with the query, 
‘Don’t you suppose that people 
sleep in beds in Buffalo as well 
as in Cleveland?” 

Yet this is exactly what has 
been done in this case because the 
“one paper” line of reasoning is 
based entirely on the assumption 
that readers of one paper only 
buy beds and the 82,000 families 


reading the other paper, and of 
itm equal purchasing power, 
my sleep on the floor. 





You might just as well 


expect 


to cover Buffalo and Cleveland 
both with one paper as to try 
to cover Buffalo with one paper 
only 


100,000 
Sunday 


IS ONE OF THE BIG PAPERS THAT MUST BE USED 


TO COVER THIS FIELD. 
ADVERTISING 





VEW YORK CHICAGO 





VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 





AND AT ITS PRESENT 


RATE THE BEST BUY IN BUFFALO. 





DETROIT PORTLAND, ORE 
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Meat Packing and Allied 

Industries Covered by 

| Trade Directory and Guide 
to Practice 


“There is no such book,” has long been the answer to repeated requests 
for information and statistics that should logically be covered in a 
directory and handbook of this kind. 


The cooperation of the best packinghouse experts and statisticians has 
been enlisted, and work on the book is nearly completed. Packers and 
packinghouse executives have given the plan their approval, and are 
eagerly awaiting the publication of this long-needed work. 

















Summary of the Industry 
Census of 1920 shows: 
Annual Value of Products, $4,246,290,000 
Number of Packing Establishments, 1,305 


(Does not include 4,000 manufacturers of by-products, 
whose source of supply is the packing plant.) 


Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


necessary to carry on this enormous and rapidly growing 
manufacturing industry includes in part the following: 


To Have Blue Book 


Power plant equipment 

Refrigerating machinery and equip- 
ment 

Boilers 

Tanks, steel and wood 

Evaporators 

Conveying and transmission equip- 
ment 

Belting, rubber, leather, etc. 

All kinds of machinery for meat 
and by-products 










Old Colony Building - - 





Motor trucks and cars 
Refrigerator cars and equipment 
Tank cars 

Motors, electric 

Meat and lard cans 


Barrels, boxes, cases, tubs and other 
wooden containers 


Cartons, fibre and paper 
Bags, cotton and burlap 
Labels and paper supplies 


THE 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chicago, III. 
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Need Long Apparent 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, the acknowledged 
authority in this field for more than thirty years, suc- 
‘essfully compiles 


Data for Five Billion Dollar Industry 


Briefly, the book consists of the following sections: 


I—A Trade Directory, containing not only the names and addresses of 
every packer, slaughterer, wholesale meat dealer, sausage manufac- 
turer, vegetable oil refiner and manufacturer of edible oil products, 
packinghouse broker, livestock commission firm, etc., but also includ- 
ing complete directory information of officers, capitalization, capacity, 
character of operations, etc. 


II—A Statistical Section, covering livestock population, movement, 
consumption, manufacturing operations, exports, etc., embracing both 
meats and by-products, together with allied products, such as vege- 
table oils. A novel feature of this section is that it is largely in chart 
form, so as to offer a series of graphic pictures for ready reference 
and comprehension. 


III—Packinghouse Practice. A condensed and authoritative outline 
of packinghouse operations, giving actual tests, facts and figures in 
brief form, and intended as a general guide to the best practice in 
packinghouse and by-product operations. This section is illustrated 
with pictures, charts and diagrams which will be an aid to quick 
reference and clear understanding. SOMETHING THE PACKER 
HAS LONG NEEDED AND NEVER HAD. 


To Contain 400 to 600 Pages 
Advertising Limited to 100 Pages 


An exceptional opportunity for Industrial Advertisers 
to blanket the most influential buying factors in the 
industry. Long life assured for advertisements and 
positive reader interest. 


THE 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Old Colony Building - - - - - - Chicago, Ill. 
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Every question which you may ask about the Phili 
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is answered in full in the Q’s and A’s Booklet. nears 
Get your copy now and learn of details of an : Pes 
unusual Educational Exposition and Business —— 
Building Convention. 5 ss 
Write or wire for your copy: f tl 
Publicity Club, Box 1061, Springfield, Mass. hensi: 
More than 100 National Exhibitors showing 
the latest mechanical and creative methods, 
NY devices and processes, including the donators Thi 
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wn tongue. The younger Fili- 
nos who have attended Ameri- 
in schools read and speak Eng- 
sh, but how about their fathers? 
n’t it wise to reach both the 
ither and the son with advertis- 
g? And the father uses one of 
ie eight dialects, depending on 
1e Province in which he lives. 
All of this lends weight to the 
‘lief that it is next to impossible 
prepare a comprehensive adver- 
sing campaign except in the 
lands. From which conclusion 
ere follows the natural ques- 
m: What are the facilities 
ere? Several American import- 
g houses (one in particular) 
lave excellent advertising depart- 
ents, which are well equipped 
write and handle any campaign. 
heir services are, of course, en- 
rely restricted to the manufac- 
irers whom they represent as 
lling agents. Practically all 
the successful campaigns in the 
Philippines have been planned and 
laced by these advertising depart- 
ments, not merely because the 
~py was written or translated by 
and for Filipinos, but because the 
advertising was closely linked up 
with the sales policy. 


There are also several local 
“advertising service agents” in 
Manila who have done creditable 


work but who are unfortunately 
restricted in breadth of services 
owing to their being “one-man” 
businesses. They are similar in 
scope and equipment to the hun- 
dreds of small “copy shops” 
which serve local advertisers in 
nearly every city in the United 
States. For one reason or an- 
ther, they have done practically 
no business directly with United 
States advertisers, so no real test 
f their services on a compre- 
hensive scale has been made. 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL METHODS 


The fact that a letter can be 
sent from New York to Manila 
1 distance of about 9,000 miles) 
for two cents, and that other do- 
mestic postal rates likewise apply, 
has led many Americans to con- 
ide hastily that a direct-by-mail 
isiness with the Philippines was 
rely an extension on similar 


lines of their United States enter- 
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prises. Such, however, is not the 
case, because of a number of fac- 
tors, the chief one of which is that 
the Filipinos are not yet accus- 
tomed to buying outside of the 
islands and are loath to send 
money abroad for articles that 
they have not seen, even when 
offered to them on the basis of 
“money back if not satisfied.” In 
time, no doubt, this habit can be 
overcome and advertising can help 
to overcome it, and, with confi- 
dence established in the place of 
suspicion, business of this kind 
can be carried on. 

As indicating what can be done 
locally, it may be mentioned that 
a large Chicago mail-order house 
has offices and showrooms in 
Manila and, assisted by advertis- 
ing, has built up a thriving busi- 
ness. Other local Manila houses 
have done the same thing because 
they have had the confidence of 
the people as the result of being 
established in a local and familiar 
place. 

In other sections of this report 
on the Philippines, reference has 
frequently been made to the out- 
standing importance of letters, 
booklets, folders and catalogues, 
if used not so much as a means 
of obtaining immediate or direct- 
by-mail business, but rather as a 
part of the educational programme 
on which most Philippine adver- 
tising must be based before it be- 
comes productive. Summed up 
briefly, the situation is this: that 
the most successful advertising in 

Philippines has originated in 
Manila and has used mail meth- 
ods as an essential part of its suc- 
cess, mewspapers, in many in- 
stances, having been relegated to 
second place; that the letters and 
follow-ups to the trade have been 
in English, Spanish and Chinese; 
that the letters, booklets and other 
mail pieces to the consumers have 
been in English, Spanish and the 
native dialects; that the trade and 
consumer mailing lists have been 
painstakingly compiled from in- 
numerable sources over a period 
of years and in no instance were 
“lists of prospects” secured from 
directories or other sources open 
to all alike. 

The largest mailing list in the 
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Philippines contains 165,000 names 
of prospects with known buying 
power; they are alli carefully 
classified as to language, occu- 
pation, amount of income and 
other factors. This and other 
good lists are not, however, avail- 
able for general use, being the 
private property of large Manila 
importing houses which use them 
as a part of their advertising pro- 
gramme. 

For such advertisers as may 
wish to consult or use directories 
relating to the islands, one may 
mention Rosenstock’s Directory, 
which has a classified business 
directory of Manila, and the 
Manila Telephone Directory, pub- 
lished by the Philippine Islands 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
carries a section classifying all 
telephone subscribers according to 
occupation. 

There are excellent printing and 
lithographing establishments in 
Manila of American ownership 
and management, which are well 
equipped to handle high-class 
work. 


HELPING THE DEALER 


Except in Manila and a few of 
the larger provincial towns, the re- 
tailer has no show windows of 
any kind, so that the term “dealer 
helps” is confined rather narrowly 
to the providing of a few counter 
cards or hangers. Manila has a 
few fine store fronts on the prin- 
cipal streets, but, aside from these, 
the old Spanish-Chinese custom of 
regarding a store as a place for 
keeping goods but not for display- 
ing them still prevails. In the 
capital city. the few American 
stores, with their inviting window 
displays, well lighted at night, 
their cleanliness, their broad 
aisles and general air of alertness 
and enterprise, stand out like 
beacons. But these are few and 
far between. The Manila import- 
ing houses which supply the mer- 
chants have wisely adjusted their 
“helping-the-dealer” policy to his 
individual needs and have kept 
him supplied with selling ideas 
and with window or store trims 
just in proportion as he could ab- 
sorb and use them. 


Great quantities of expensive 
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window sects, hangers, cut-outs a: 
other display material are sent ‘ 
the Philippines by American a 
vertisers under the impression th 
they are “helping the dealer.’ 
Nearly all such things are a sheer 
waste, and should not be sent un- 
less on the request of the Mani'a 
sales representative, who is ac- 
quainted with the requirements of 
the field 


A Rejoinder from Defendant in 
B. V. D. Case 


Tue Witson Company 
CLEVELAND, Oun10, Sept. 27, 1921 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have before us Printers’ InxK of 
September 1, 1921, and note therein your 
write-up of the B. V. D. Company’s in- 
fringement case. You will undoubtedly 
be glad to correct some errors that ap 
pear therein and we are calling your at 
tention to them. 

In the first place you state that 
damages to the extent of $750 in addi- 
tion to all Court costs were to be paid 
by us. This is incorrect. The $750 
which we paid was to cover all expenses 
of any kind and that is all that we 
paid, but we did not pay any additional 
Court costs. 

You also state that the defendant 
companies were ordered to cease using 
the Beval label and to prepare a new 
label which shall be submitted to the 
B. V. D. Company. This is incorrect. 
We were not ordered to cease using 
the Beval label, neither are we doing 
so. We did agree, however, to change 
the style of the word so that the B. 
V. and L. would not be emphasized 
over the other letters. We simply agreed 
to this because it made no difference to 
us and we did it in the interest of 
peace. 

In your last paragraph wherein you 
stated that The Wilson Company of- 
fered substitutes on the excuse of being 
out of the desired size, this is incorrect. 
We have always had adequate supplies 
of B. V. D. underwear on hand and 
were at all times able to supply the 
demand. Whatever we agreed to do in 
the decree, we assure you, was done 
with a view of doing away with any 
litigations. 

Tue Witson Company. 


Le Grand Redfield Joins 
Redfield Agency 


Le Grand Redfield, son of C. S. Red- 
field, president of the Redfield Adver- 


tising Agency, Inc., New York, has 
joined the Redfield organization pre- 
paratory to becoming an account execu- 
tive. 


William M. Wright has joined the art 
department of the . Ben Meldrum 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah. 
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7 The Key to Normal 
Times 


(Continued from page 6) 


ices and better selling to pro- 
le employment for those now 
willingly idle. 


In conformity with the spirit of the 
nference on employment called by 
resident Harding and the splendid rec- 
mendation of your committee on 
ergency measures by manufacturers, 
Aladdin Company will tomorrow in- 
tute a thirty day reduction of 25 per 
| nt on its ready cut house. Announce- 
nt will be made simultaneously at the 
ir mills of the company at Bay City, 
ch., Wilmington, N. C., Hattiesburg, 
ss., and Portland, Ore. + includin 
inch offices in New York, Philadel- 
a, Chicago and Los Angeles. This 
| not only stimulate employment at 
four mills but will give increased 
} ployment to carpenters, masons and 
| forms of construction labor. With 
Aladdin output of 100 homes a day, 
» erection of these houses would give 
ployment to nearly 100,000 skilled 
i unskilled laborers. This cut reduces 
r prices to less than one-half the 
rmer prices. With the existing short 
of homes, high rents and lack of 
ployment, the Aladdin Company 
rives to be of material assistance in 
rrecting two national problems—hous- 
ng and unemployment. : 
I heartily approve the sepreeee way 
which you have attacked the unem- 
ployment menace and believe it will be 
| most resultful. 
| Signed) O. E. Sovereicn, President, 
Tue Arappin CoMPANyY. 


| ge 


The article upon A. I. Namm & 
Son, in another part of this issue 
of Printers’ INK, is an example 
of how one retailer is turning this 
resolution into action. 

And by the adoption of the 
principle of merchandising, urging 
prices based on big volume (which 
means stabilized demand), low 
prices and more efficient selling, 
this conference of big business 
men has gone on record for the 
kind of business served by adver- 


tising. 
The new price levels as they 
come, must be advertised to the 


ublic both by manufacturers and 
retailers. The Namm store, by 
the way, is going to take six full 
ages in one issue of a metro- 
litan newspaper to tell the story 
of their co-operation. 

And perhaps one of the most 
SI gnificant events for the good of 
business generally in the whole 
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United States has happened. A 
group of key manufacturers rep- 
resenting officially hundreds of 
other big manufacturers, has gone 
on record publicly to blame them- 
selves for part, at least, of the 
present depression. When a body 
of men like this group, instead of 
passing the buck to some other 
group, starts to look sincerely and 
earnestly into its own affairs, to 
discover more efficient distribut- 
ing and merchandising methods, 
with the idea of dividing with the 
public some of the saving result- 
ing from them, the incident is 
inspiring and it means more, bet- 
ter and more stable business for 
the whole country. It means con- 
sideration of advertising as a fun- 
damental business force. And I 
am more convinced than ever that 
the steel business could well in- 
vestigate better merchandising and 
the possibility of using the: force 
of efficient advertising to its own, 
and the country’s’ everlasting 
benefit. 


Chicago Builders Use Advertis- 
ing in Labor Controversy 

The Associated Builders and the 
Building Construction Employers Asso- 
ciation of Chicago are running a joint 
newspaper advertising campaign ad- 
dressed to “architects, owners, em- 
ployers, employees and the public.” The 
advertising announces that inasmuch as 
the union carpenters’ organization of 
Chicago has refused to return to work 
on conditions laid down by Federal 
Judge Landis after a three months’ in- 
vestigation, the associations had started 
construction work with other men. Ad- 
vertisements have been placed in out-of- 
town newspapers calling for carpenters 
to go to Chicago and work under open 
shop conditions. The associations an- 
nounce in their advertising that they 
will not employ any men in any branch 
of building construction in Chicago ex 
cept under such wages and conditions 
as have been set forth by Judge Landis 
as being fair and equitable. 


Chicago Advertising Clubs 
Open Fall Work 


The Chicago Advertising Council and 
the Women’s Advertising Club of that 
city have started their activities for the 
fall season. An address was made be- 
fore each organization by Charles H. 
Mackintosh, president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. The 
opening meeting of the direct-mail and 
house-organ departmental of the adver- 
tising council was addressed by Homer 
J. Buckley on the subject of “The Cash 
Value of Direct Mail Advertising.” 









& days shorten and 
leaves crisp, one 


of nature's canniest 
children stores away 
food—knowing that the 
white carpet spells 
danger in its telltale 
record of winter forays. 


Man, like his wild 
brothers, leaves his trail 
in his search for food. 
And the world’s judg- 
ment of him is largely 
by that trail. 


The measure of the 
man, or organization, is 
based largely on his at- 
titude toward the little 
details that sum into the 
total of his trail. 


Gatchel ~s- 
anning, 


C A.Stinson-Pres 


~PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


| ‘Philadelphia 


Opposite Old Independence Hall 
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The Frog Hollow “Palladiu: 


Protests 
Froc Hottow, Out-in-the-Sticks, 
September 14, 1921 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Dear Sir: ‘Way out here in 
sticks, as you city fellers call them. I 
have been reading about this wonderiul 
new method of figuring newspaper space 
rates, discovered by Mr. Jefferson, | 
euphoniously named “The Malign.” 

From this d'stance it looks to me 
like Metropolitan Newspaper propagan ja 
and you ought to run it in the Adv 
tising Department at the expense of the 
Big-Town Dailies, instead of in the 
Editorial Section 

have received several letters fr 
the Shylocks who buy space for patent 
medicine asking “What is Your Mal gn 
Rate?” and they intimate that if I 
cannot show such a rate as will c 
pare with Chicago and New York dailies 
I am to be denied a contract for tl 
advertising. 

In the interests of Public Safety you 
ought not to give these babies such a 
razor to play with—they’ll cut them 
selves first thing you know. 

It’s old-fashioned, I know, but Dear! 
Dear! how some of the old homely 
truths survive. I mean to say, news 
paper space is not bought or sold like 
circulars at so much a thousand. It 
has an intangible value not expressed 
in malign figures. 

Its worth depends largely on 1) 
how much is there of it, (2) how did 
the publisher get it, and (3) where 
does it go? 

THE FROG HOLLOW PALLA 
DIUM (all in caps) has 1,009 daily 
circulation. A million is 1,000 thou 
sand. My inch rate is 15 cents, so my 
malign rate is pretty nigh $1i 
Ain’t that goshawful? 

The patent medicine Shylocks can 
buy space in the Chicago Snooze for a 
lower malign. BUT IT WON’T SELL 
A NICKEL’S WORTH = THEIR 
DOPE IN FROG HOLLOV 

Yours for a little more Common 
Sense in Our Business, 

Hiram Haystack 





American Advertising in New 
Zealand 


Advertising campaigns on a consid 
able scale in behalf of Overland aut 
mobiles and Goodyear tires are beng 
conducted in New Zealand, under the 
direction of the Charles Haines Adver 
tising Agency, Ltd., Wellington, N. Z 
Daily newspapers and leading weeklies 
are carrying the advertising 


r 


A. L. Nilsen with Ziff 
Company 

Alfred L. Nilsen, formerly assistant 
general manager of the Ten Story Book 
Corporation, Chicago, has become asso 
ciated with the W. B. Ziff Company 
newspaper special representatives, New 
York and Chicago. He will be located 

in the Chicago office of that concerr 
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LIKE the signals that direct railroad traf- 
fic, advertising in the Telephone Di- 
rectory guides trains of buying thought. 
The Directory is consulted as often as 
telephone calls are made. That is positive, 
wasteless circulation. The book is in con- 
tinual use. That is long-lived advertising. 
All groups of buyers use it. That com- 
bines broad and concentrated effort. 
Our rates for this advantageous me- 
dium lead advertising men to pronounce 
Telephone Directory Advertising, Eco- 
nomical Advertising. An 80% renewal 
proves the value. 
Telephone or write the nearest Com- 
mercial Office now for space in the new 
issue-—New York Telephone Company. 


Advertise 


Economically 


in the 
Telephone 
Directory 


Advertising is economical only when 
its return more than justifies the outlay. 
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KEEP A LIVE FILE 
of YOUR BEST 252 


LETTERS © 


You can re-dictate 
them nine times 
out of ten 








THE 
Meilicke 
DICTAFORM 


is saving thousands of users more than 90% of the 
time formerly given to routine dictation. There is 
no such thing as slack correspondence in the office 
where Dictaform Dictation has been substituted 
for old-style, snail-pace methods. And the merely 
average letter has made way for the best letter ever 
composed in that office to cover any given situation. 


Dictate 


In the Dictaform your letters are arranged for instant re- 
dictation by index number or keyword. The typist, thus 
briefly instructed, simply types. You save her time as well 
as your own. 


300 Letters a Day 


It is no trick at all to dictate 300 letters a day with the’ 
Dictaform at your elbow—letters that have proved their worth 
in previous mailings. 

The Meilicke Dictaform is made in many sizes. Let our rep- 
resentative help you choose the right one for you. Write for 
full information. 


Meilicke Calculator Company 
Makers of Time and Moncey -Saving’ Efficiency Devices 


J.931 Wrightwood Ave. — Chicago, Illinois 
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Rebuilding the Sales Force to Meet 
New Conditions 


How the Copperclad Malleable Range Company Increased Volume by 
Drastic Change in Methods 


By G. A. Nichols 


‘ was in the range business as 
in everything else a couple of 
years ago—many people with 
plenty of money and eager to buy. 
The retailers lost their heads to 
a certain extent and bought more 
ranges than were required in the 
natural course of events. Who 
was going to stop to consider a 
little thing like turnover when 
about all that it seemed necessary 
to do to sell a range was merely 
to present the proposition to a 
prospect—or, better yet, to sit 
quietly and comfortably waiting 
for the prospect to come in and 
ask to be sold? 

What is good for the goose is 
good for the gander. The selling 
representatives of the range manu- 
facturers quickly fell into the 
new and easy way of doing things. 
They would hardly have been 
human if they hadn’t. But enough 
of this ancient history. The 
same things can be said about 
the selling of all other lines of 
merchandise, as everybody knows. 
Sales executives have been told so 
often the story of how their or- 
ganizations got soft or went to 
pieces during the period of easy 
selling that they could almost 
stand on their heads and repeat it 
backward. They also know that 
the hang-over effects of that time 
are most persistent—that the sales 
force some way or other has not 
been able to find itself since the 
grand old joyride. 

These executives, therefore, 
want to know what to do to bring 
the sales force back onto its toes, 
or at least onto its feet. 

The Copperclad Malleable 


Range Company, of St. Louis, de- 
cided that the ailment was one 
that could not be helped by the 
application of external remedies, 
but that the knife had to be cour- 
ageously used so as to cut right 
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in to where the patient lived. Some 
disagreeable truths had to be ad- 
mitted. The company was obliged 
to suffer a few blows to its pride. 
The matter of personal friendli- 
ness had to be forgotten to a con- 
siderable extent. In short, Loyd 
Scruggs, president of the Copper- 
clad, was forced to recognize to 
his great discomfiture that the 
finely geared sales organization he 
had built up before the war—an 
organization that™he thought was 
capable of meeting any sales prob- 
lem—had fallen down in a man- 
ner that seemingly was beyond re- 
pair. For months the sales figures 
showed to Mr. Scruggs that his 
salesmen had lost their spirit or 
that something else equally serious 
was the matter. When the bitter 
truth was at last recognized the 
Copperclad executed a right about 
face movement in advertising and 
a reorganization in personal sell- 
ing that it never before would 
have thought possible. Today it 
is selling ranges in volume again. 


SALES FORCE LOST ITS STRIDE 


“I have been wondering for 
some months,” Mr. Scruggs said 
to me in St. Louis the other day. 
“if the business executives of 
America realize the full extent of 
the deplorable situation in which 
selling is today. Most of the sales 
forces of this country were abso- 
lutely ruined during the time fol- 
lowing the war—ruined beyond 
any expectation of repair in their 
present forms. Is this stating the 
case too emphatically? I do not 


think so. I am making this state- 
ment on what business friends 
have told me, what I have ob- 


served and, more than ever, upon 
our experiences here in this busi- 
ness. We had a sales force sec- 
ond to none. During the time of 
easy selling it lost its stride. It 
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Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


For a logical product to gain admission 
to the student market it is only neces 
sary that its manufacturer advertise it 
in the student papers at the same time 
merchandising it in the right way. But 
in order to find this right way, a pre- 
requisite is an intimate knowledge of all 
the necessities, customs, buying habits 
and oddities that enter into the com- 
mercial side of student life. This spe- 
cialized knowledge we have—greater, we 
believe, in scope and in power to apply 
it than any other source in the country. 


Ask Us Anything 
You Want to 

Know About the 
College Trade 


Established 1913 





COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 5th Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











Sweater News 
Knitted Gwerwear 


321 BROADWA' NEW YORK 
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was spoiled. The fault—well, | 
guess everybody concerned was to 
blame at least a little.” 

Mr. Scruggs has gone through 
many big and thrilling periods in 
the conception and upbuilding of 
his company, as was told in Print 
ERS’ INK of December 30, 1920 
But perhaps the biggest moment 
of all was that time, a few months 
ago, when he and his associates 
freely admitted to themselves that 
their whole advertising and selling 
scheme, as then practiced, had to 
be born again. It is a great thing 
when a man can tell himself the 
exact truth about himself or his 
business. He does not need to 
publish his verdict to the world. 
But why lie to himself? The lat- 
ter is exactly what is being done 
in many a sales organization to- 
day. Sales managers, reluctant to 
face the real facts, are trying to 
sell themselves on the thought that 
there is nothing inherently wrong 
with their organizations, and that 
they will come back in their pres- 
ent form. This selling job has 
been worked at so persistently that 
it has interfered sadly with the 
vastly more important operation 
of selling goods. 

The Copperclad sales force is 
organized by States. There is a 
head State salesman and as many 
associates as may be necessary 
Each is given a certain prescribed 
territory. 

The routes were laid out in ac 
cordance with an analysis of sales 
possibilities in the various territo 
ries. The number of visits for a 
year to certain towns and certain 
retailers were determined by these 
possibilities, and also by the num- 
ber of ranges the retailers had 
purchased in the preceding year. 

Some small retailers might buy 
only two ranges in a year—or even 
only one. The classifications, 
therefore, ranged all the way from 
one a year up to a hundred or 
more. If a retailer would buy 
two ranges in a year that was re 
garded as being worth a call by : 
salesman in normal times. 

When the necessity for reor 
ganization became apparent, al 
the Copperclad’s customers wer: 
classified in accordance with their 
buying power, the divisions being 
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Who says 


Ot Hampshire Bond 


is The Standard Paper for Business Stationery ? 


says the PEN—“it is a real 
joy to write on paper so 
smooth, so firm, and so im- 
maculately clean.” 





says the HAND—‘“just fold it, 
tear it, and note its strong, 
tough-fibred texture.” 





says the EYeE—‘“I’ve never 
seen the business letter that 
couldn’t be improved by 
printing on Old Hampshire 
Bond.” 


says the EAR—‘“its ‘crackle’ 
is unmistakable evidence of 
highest quality.” 


says TIME—“it lasts, lasts, 
lasts; and that’s mighty im- 
portant for business docu- 
ments.” 


“And I,” says the PRINTER— 
“when a man asks me about 
the best business letter paper, 
I recommend Old Hampshire 
Bond.” 


Send for our new book of Specimen 


Business Letterheads—free on request. 


» South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
SDSS PALS LZ BOF Pee 
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Advertising 
Producers 
Wanted— 


In each of the following cities :—Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Port- 
land, Ore., and New Orleans. 


WOMAN’S WEEKLY is entering its 
fifth year with a circulation of over 
300,000, largely in the cities and towns of 
the Middle West. 


Advertising has shown a net gain of 
12.35% for the first nine months of 1921 
over the corresponding nine months of 
1920. 

A real opportunity for live, aggressive 
individuals. No others need apply. 
Send references as to character and 
stability to 

WINSLOW G. SMITH, President 


WOMAN’S WEEKLY 


431 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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made in units of one, five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, and so on, ranges 
per year. 

Now then, with retailers over- 
stocked and with the demand ap- 
parently dormant, it was figured 
that for the time being the average 
retailer would not buy more than 
half his former figure. The man 
buying one range would buy none 
at all now and so on up the line. 
If the man formerly buying five 
had now sales possibilities of only 
two, and the one who bought ten 
would now buy only five, they 
were consequently worth just that 
much less sales effort. Dealers in 
these three classifications were 
found to represent just about five 
per cent of the company’s poten- 
tial selling power. They were re- 
moved temporarily from _ the 
calling list and the selling efforts 
concentrated upon the other 
ninety-five per cent, who com- 
prised what might be called the 
cream. 

In a certain Western State that 
had been covered by two salesmen 
it was discovered that the elimina- 
tion of the five per cent just men- 
tioned left an amount of work 
that could be covered by one man 
if he would “hit it up” in a more 
lively way. The best salesman of 
the two was assigned to take care 
of the ninety-five per cent. The 
thing was put up to him plainly 
and he has since made good in an 
emphatic way. 

MUST 


UNDER THE NEW PLAN MEN 


WORK HARD 


The reorganization was carried 
out in pretty much the same way 
all over the country. Salesmen 
were shifted intq different States 
or districts, and their duties in- 
creased in accordance with the 
foregoing. The remaining ones 
were gently and with due consid- 
eration—yet firmly—removed from 
the payroll. 

Among the salesmen thus re- 
moved was one we will call Smith. 
The principal reason for thus de- 
nominating him is that Smith is 
not his name. Smith’s case is not- 
able because he was perhaps the 
most popular salesman the com- 
pany had. Everybody on his route 
was glad to see him whenever he 
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came and was sorry when he left. 

When things were running 
along at full speed Smith sold 
many ranges. In fact he made a 
fancy record. 

But when the pinch came a 
year or so ago Smith’s sales 
dropped in greater proportion than 
those of most of the other leaders 
on the staff. 

The reason for it, according to 
Mr. Scruggs, was that he was such 
a “good fellow” that he did not 
try to force his trade in any way. 
He was so agreeable that he would 
not argue with a man if the latter 
did not want to buy. 

“When I was selling goods on 
the road,” said Mr. Scruggs, “I 
always tried to make a man laugh 
when I first appeared in his store 
and when I left. 

“But between the laughs there 
had to be some real business. 
Sometimes the big stick has to be 
used by a salesman. His pleas- 
antness and good fellowship can 
not be chronic. He is out on the 
road to sell goods, and not as a 
social proposition. Smith liked his 
customers so well in a personal 
way and they in turn liked him so 
well that the big stick never was 
used, even though it was needed. 
Here was a case where a man’s 
popularity positively interfered 
with his work as a salesman. As 
a result Smith is no longer with 
u 


What the whole thing really 


amounted to was a concentration 
of effort upon the company’s best 
customers by the best salesmen. 
And now that things are coming 
back rapidly the activities and per- 
sonnel of the sales force will be 
gradually extended in accordance. 

The shakeup brought the de- 
sired results. The combination of 
best salesmen and best customers 
—aided by an emergency advertis- 
ing plan which now will be de- 
scribed—has operated in a way to 
put the sales volume back at least 
to within hailing distance of where 
it was in the good old days. The 
salesmen are working as they did 
in 1913 and ’14 when they had to 
work. The only difference is that 
now they are covering more terri- 
tory and working harder than ever 


hefore. Salaries have not been 
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ADMAN’S 
HANDBOOK 


on PYPE 


Our new book of type shows 50 
modern faces, many examples of forcefully 
set ads, and is full of information for copy 
writers, advertisers and business executives. 

This 112-page book contains a Type Esti- 
mating Chart that will enable you to use the 
exact size type to fit any space. This feature 
alone will be worth many dollars to you. 


$4 00 


Just what you With this book 
want — in concise (pocket size, 112 
form. Funda- pages) you can 
mentals of good make type do 
form in compo- just what you 
sition are fully want it to — the 
explained. very first time. 


Yours for $1, prepaid. Dollar back if you 
will part with the book. 
Mail dollar bill ro— 

eae | age SERVIC 


422 8 South Wabash be ; oe co 


Ten days’ approval. 
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reduced. Neither has the commis- 
sion rate. Yet the cutting down of 
the sales forces in the manner 
just stated with the resulting cen- 
tralizing and intensifying of sales 
| effort has reduced the selling cost 
aay unit to a figure well within 


| the safety mark. Under the con- 





ditions that existed when the 
change became necessary the Cop- 
perclad was paying too much per 
unit for the selling of its ranges 
and was not selling enough units. 
If it had put more salesmen into 
the field it possibly would have 
sold more ranges, but the result- 
ing cost per unit would have been 
prohibitive. 


ADVERTISING ALSO WORKS HARDER 


While all this was going on 
Mr. Scruggs also found out some 
things about his advertising that 
ought to be instructive to those 
who believe sheer weight of metal 
can force sales under any kind of 
condition just as a concentration 
of heavy artillery can break 
through almost any kind of line. 
He made the most interesting and 
important discovery that he was 
advertising to the dealers too 
much and to the consumer too 
little. The dealer had ranges in 
stock that he apparently couldn’t 
sell and yet the company kept 
hammering away at him week 
after week with a heavy fire of 
direct-mail advertising matter. 

“It was foolish,” Mr. Scruggs 
declared. “Maybe we did it be- 
cause we had such an overmaster- 
ing belief and pride in our range. 
Everybody likes to talk about him- 
self. I wouldn’t presume to criti- 
cize advertising in general to the 
extent of saying that this same 
spirit is prevalent to a certain de- 
gree in all advertising. But I 
guess it was in ours to the extent 
of causing us to come pretty near 
missing the main issue. A remark 
made to me here in my office by 
an Illinois hardware retailer was 
the thing that caused us to wake 
up as regards our advertising.” 

The retailer it seems was one 
of Mr. Scruggs’s personal custom- 
ers a number of years ago when 
the company started out, and he 
made a courtesy call on the latter 
| during a recent visit to St. Louis, 
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To Meet You Here 


Assuring you a profitable visit to the 
Fourth Annual International 


CONVENTION 
EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, Inc. . 


AND ITS AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
THE ASSOCIATION OF HOUSE ORGAN EDITORS 
and THE BETTER LETTERS ASSOCIATION 


Springfield, Mass., 
Oct. 25, 26, 27 


It’s going to be one of those ‘iggt-together’ conventions where 
the problems of each phase irect Mail Advertising are to 
be discussed and where co- ball in the solving of these prob- 
lems is to prevail. You w Mefit yourself if you can offerr 
suggestions. = 
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Lost or damaged parcels 


promptly paid for 


Parcel Post, though the safest and quickest method of 
delivery, does unavoidably subject your property to risks 
of damage or loss. Insurance is obviously desirable. 

A North America Parcel Post Policy is the most desirable. 
You receive prompt adjustment of loss or damage, including 
pilferage and breakage as provided in the policy—no annoy- 
ing red tape. Manufacturers and merchants find it pays. 

Special policies for foreign parcel post. 

Any insurance agent or brokercan - 
get you a North America Policy. 


Insurance Com of 
NORTH AMERICA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
Founpep 1792 


Capita $5,000,000 
Writers of FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, BAGGAGE, etc. 
Fill in and mail this coupon now for data 

INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, Dept.W-106, 232 Walnut St., Philadelphia 

Without obligation to me in any way, please send me full infor- 
mation as to how I can insure my packages against loss, damage, 
pilferage, etc 
Name ... 


Address. .... see eres 
We would also like information concerning other insurance, such as 
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The advertising manager had just 
laid upon Mr. Scruggs’s desk a 
color proof of the cover for the 
current issue of the magazine the 
company had been sending retail- 
ers. It was really a beautiful thing 
and Mr. Scruggs was properly 
proud of it. 

“How do you like it?” he asked. 

“It’s very pretty,” the dealer re- 
plied. “It must cost a lot of 
money.” 

“Well, yes,” admitted the manu- 
facturer. “But where would we 
be if we did not keep up our ad- 
vertising? Just because things are 
duli is all the more reason why we 
should fight the harder in adver- 
tising.” 

Whereupon the dealer showed 
unmistakable signs of annoyance. 

“Scruggs,” he said, “I have 
eight of your ranges in stock right 
now. Do you suppose that you or 
any other man could send me 
enough of this high-priced adver- 
tising to induce me to buy any 
more until I had sold these? I 
don’t mind telling you that it 
makes me a little mad to get 
printed matter from you every 
week telling how fine the Copper- 
clad Malleable range is. Don’t 
you suppose I know all about it 
by this time? I don’t want to be 
told about that copper lining or 
how well the range will cook. 
What I want to know is how I am 
going to sell the eight I have.” 


CONSUMER ADVERTISING INTENSIFIED 


The blow hit right between the 
eyes, but it did its work. A sharp 
reversal of advertising policy was 
ordered put into effect at once. 
The new plan provided that a 
large part of the direct-mail dealer 
advertising be discontinued for the 
time being and that correspond- 
ingly heavier pressure should be 
put upon consumer advertising. 

“We must create more sales for 
our ranges,” was the order Mr. 
Scruggs issued. “We are going to 
let up on the dealer for the time 
being and approach him through 
his customers. If they go to him 
to buy, then he has to come to us 
and do the same thing.” 

The activities of the company’s 
“Help You Sell ’Em” department, 
previously described in Printers’ 
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an 


rti Ct 

—who is now employed in 
New York City, and in no 
danger of losing his job; 
—who can make real lay- 
outs and execute designs and 
lettering of quality; 

—who handles mechanical 
subjects in pen and ink; 
—who is twenty-five years 
of age and has had agency, 
studio, and trade paper ex- 
perience, is anxious to make 
a change. 

If you have, or will have in 
the near future, need of a 
man who believes hard work 
must accompany ability — 
write “D. E. A.,” Box 180, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Canadian Made 


Paper Boxes for 
Canadian Trade 


—factory capacity and 
equipment to handle 
the biggest orders 
promptly 

—system and service 
to handle small orders 
satisfactorily. 


RUDD PAPER BOX 
COMPANY, Limited 


W. P. Bennett, Pres. 


374 Richmond St., West 
Toronto, Canada 
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Wanted—Class Al 


Sales Manager 


A stove and range manufac- 
turer who has been in business 
50 years is putting out a new 
line of standardized Coal and 
Wood Ranges and Combination 
Gas and Coal Ranges of proven 
merit to sell at low prices. This 
manufacturer offers an un- 
limited opportunity to a class 
Al Sales Manager. 

The man we want will have 
a consistent record of successful 
selling campaigns. He will be 
a team worker, a competent 
judge of men. A man who 
knows how to get the most from 
his men and how to win and 
hold their respect. A man who 


has had experience in successful 
selling in other items of house- 


hold equipment than stoves is 
preferred. 

The man who qualifies will 
be given ample authority and 
backed up by a progressive and 
aggressive management. The 
plotting of territories, the in- 
auguration of sales policies, the 
investigation and analysis of 
markets, the supervision of sales 
promotion effort and the instal- 
lation and organization of a 
complete, efficient sales depart- 
ment will be his responsibility. 

This is not a job. Men who 
can not substantiate their claims 
will save their time and ours. 
An opportunity to achieve a big 
success exists here for the man 
who lives his work and takes joy 
in achieving results. Sell your- 
self in your first letter. Ad- 
dress W. K. Born, The Born 
Steel Range Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 
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INK, were increased several fold 
Before that time the working plan 
provided that the dealer send in 
each week two names of his very 
best prospects for the sale of 
ranges. Then the department 
would go after these by means of 
a most carefully constructed fol- 
low-up plan with the object of 
creating a desire to buy a Copper- 
clad Malleable range. The com- 
pany’s salesmen were not allowed 
to send in the names of retail store 
prospects inasmuch as they had to 
be hand-picked in this manner. 
But under the new deal the sales- 
men were instructed to consult 
with every dealer they visited and 
get from him every possible name 
of people who might be interested 
in ranges. These were followed 
up according to the approved plan. 
The net effect was that the deal- 
ers’ excess stocks began to move 
out and then they bought more. 

“Good-will advertising is some- 
thing we thoroughly believe in,” 
Mr. Scruggs said. “If we had so 
many orders we could not pos- 
sibly make enough ranges to fill 
them we would not cut down on 
our advertising in the slightest de- 
gree. But when the dealer is over- 
stocked with our goods that is a 
different thing again. He does 
not want to hear so much about 
ranges then. In fact he resents it 
as did the Illinois man of whom I 
just told you. The very best kind 
of good-will advertising in that 
case, it seems to me, is to help 
the man sell his goods.” 

While all this was going on, 
things naturally were not on a 
boom at the Copperclad factory. 
But here is an organization that 
believes in utilizing dull times to 
get ready to do bigger things when 
times get good again. Mr. Scruggs 
decided that the working force in 
the factory should put in its spare 
time in bringing the range up to 
the highest possible standard. 

A meeting of the sales force and 
all the other principal people of 
the company was called. 

“Here is our range,” they were 
told. “What is the matter with 
it? What complaints have you 
heard from dealers? If anything 
is wrong, it is going to be fixed 
here and now.” 
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Have You 


100,000 Buyers? 


One hundred thousand hand-picked spenders 
—men and women, who can afford to buy what 
they want—are grouped into one great buying 
organization. 

These people are liberal in their views. They 
have reason. They believe in the joy of living. 
They know a good thing at a glance, and must 
have it. They buy the “Tatler,” “America’s 
Breeziest Magazine.” Why?——They know! 

The “Tatler’s” guaranteed net paid circula- 
tion is 100,000 copies, monthly. Members A. B. C. 
Promotion plans now under way will boost it 
far above this mark. 

If you have something to sell—something 
regular for regular men and women 


Tell ‘em—Thru 





“America’s 
Breeziest 
Magazine” 


TLE 


Here’s What It Costs: 


A—Full page, 224 
eee 200.00 


Half page, 112 lines. 100.00 


One-quarter page, 56 
50.00 


B—Second Cover . 250.00 
Third Cover . 250.00 


Fourth Cover (two 
colors) ... 350.00 


Per agate line rate. . 1.00 flat 


(minimum space 14 lines) 








THE TATLER PUBLISHING CORP. 


Gotham National Bank Building 
1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


WM. MENDELSSOHN WALTER E. COLBY 
Business Manager Editor 
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Confidence and Buying 
Power Now Restored 


HE recent advance in cotton prices 

adds about $75,000,000 to the price 
of last year’s hold-over cotton and on 
this year’s cotton crop in Louisiana- 
Mississippi territory—that section of 
the South which is served by Modern 
Farming 
rice crop again 
satisfactory fig- 
production 


We have 
this year, 


a splendid 
selling at 


cost of 


ures above the 


The outlook is for the largest sugar 


crop we have had in years 

farm prod- 
quantity, 
farming year be- 
in cotton prices 
As the Louisiana- Mississippi Farm 
Paper, Modern Farming's circulation 
in these two states now exceeds 57,000 


general 
reased 


Truck, 


ucts, 


livestock, 
raised in in 
nsured us a good 


fore the advance came 


To reach this great source of 


wealth, use 


MODERN FARMING 


The Louisiana-Mississippi 
Farm Paper 


New Orleans Louisiana 





are permanent salesmen 
tor you. Why aot make the rcefea 


the standards of your house 


“CAMEO” 


Porcelain Enamel 


SIGNS 


do this for you. They are 
hfetime signs—impervious to water 
non-rusting, non-fading and almost 
indestructible 

Made in any design in any number 
of colors, they are bright, clear cut 

1 grow dingy 

Used by every big Oil Company in 
Cahfornia. 


and neve 
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trifling changes were 
suggested, but in the main the 
range was declared okay. But 
Mr. Scruggs, who had designed 
the range in the beginning, decided 
then was the time to look ahead 
twenty years in the matter of pos- 
sible improvements. With his 
main advisers he studied out 
forty-four changes, many of them 
of a major nature, and the factory 
force was busy once more. More 
than $50,000 worth of dies had to 
be discarded, but this was regarded 
as the least important item in the 
transaction. 


A few 


Mid-Western Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Form Association 


At a meeting of newspaper publishers 
from Iowa, Nebraska and South Da 
kota at Sioux City, Ia., on September 
22, an association was formed under the 
name of the Tri-State Editorial Associa 
tion. 

J. F. O’Furey, publisher of the Hart 
ington, Neb., Herald, was elected presi- 
dent; Dean Trippler, publisher of the 
Canova, S. D., Herald, vice-president; 
John W. Carey, publisher of the Rock 
Rapids, Ia., Review, secretary and treas- 
urer 


Donald M. Munroe Leaves 
Newspaper Work 

Donald M. Munroe, who has been 
connected with the business and adver- 
tising departments of the Springfield, 
Mass., Republican and Daily News, for 
the past ten years, the last four of 
which he has served as advertising man- 
Mass., Republican and Daily News for 
organization of D. H. Brigham & Com 
pany of Springfield, which conduct 
women’s apparel stores in New Eng- 
land He will be in charge of sales 
promotion, advertising and store service. 


Van Antwerp Succeeds D’Eve- 
lyn at Sperry Flour Co. 


Eugene M. Van Antwerp, formerly a 
member of the sales staff of the com- 
pany’s Oakland division, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco. 
He succeeds Norman F. D’Evelyn, who 
resigned several months ago to establish 
an advertising agency of his own, but 
continued to supervise the work during 
the interim 


H. N. Rudeen Joins Lowes & 
Bernhardt 

N. Rudeen, 

conducting a studio in Chicago for some 


time, has joined the staff of Lowes & 
Bernhardt, Chicago, advertising illustra 


Herbert who has been 
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FLORIDA 


A market place with purchasing power quickly 
responsive to advertising. Concentrate your ap- 


peal in the Associated Dailies of Florida. 
Daytona Journal.......(M) Miami Herald 
Daytona News Orlando Reporter-Star. . 
DeLand News Orlando Sentinel 
Fort Myers Press Palatka News.......... (E) 
Gainesville Sun........(1 Palm Beach Post 
Jacksonville, Florida Pensacola Journal 
Metropolis Sanford Herald 
Jacksonville, Florida St. Augustine Record.. 
Times Union........ (M) St. Petersburg Times. . 
Key West Citizen St. Petersburg Inde- 
Lakeland Star......... (M) pendent 
Lakeland Telegram.....(E) Tampa Times 
Tampa Tribune........(M) 


Associated 


Dailies of Florida 
Wide Circulation—Small Duplication 


For infermation about the Florida market for advertised commodities, 
write direct to any or all of these influential dailies. 














$100.00 Reward! 


One Hundred Dollars Reward! On 
December 19, 1921, the Company I 
represent will pay a reward of One 
Hundred Dollars cash to any adver- 
tising man or salesman who is calling 
on executives and business men for 
a few hours congenial work on the 
side. Proposition is dignified and high- 
class, and will fit in with your pres- 
ent work. A chance to earn One 
Hundred Dollars extra Christmas 
money without interfering with your 
present connection. Write me for par- 
ticulars. C. L. W., 17 Aetna Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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When to In the gradual 
Resume return to better 


selling conditions 
Advertising now taking place 


in a number of lines, there is a 
certain danger that should be 
pointed out at this time. 

The sales manager of a well- 
known candy concern recently 
said: “Wholesale and retail stocks 
have certainly been well cleaned 
out during the last sixty days, and 
dealers’ orders are now coming in 
from all parts of the country. We 
are weeks behind in our shipments 
at the present time, and our fac- 
tory is working on the basis of a 
seven-day week. Everything looks 
like a fine business for fall unless 
the consumer fails to come 
through in December.” 

In other words the retailer is 
beginning to buy, and the whole- 
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saler is beginning to buy, but ap- 
prehension is expressed in th 
foregoing words that the con 
sumer, when his heaviest buying 
season comes, may not do what 
is expected of him—may go on 
strike again, to use an unpopular 
expression. 

What then is to be done? Too 
many concerns, it is to be feared, 
are doing what the company here 
referred to is doing—they have 
discontinued advertising and are 
relying entirely upon the efforts 
of their sales forces to get their 
distributing agencies back to the 
resumption of normal activity. 

It was dangerous to discon- 
tinue advertising during the sum- 
mer, as many of them did, but 
waiving that point, it is even more 
dangerous to put it off now when 
no chances of any sort should be 
taken with the consumer, and 
what he is likely to do during the 
coming fall and winter buying 
season. 

Whether the manufacturer’s 
sales force deals directly with the 
consumer or not, there is no sub- 
stitute for the power and function 
of advertising. Let the manufac- 
turer whose goods are sold 
through dealers be just as ener- 
getic as he will in working with 
the jobber and stimulating the re- 
tailer, and let the retailer’s clerks 
work like mad hatters to bring 
the consumer in and make him 
buy, of what avail will all these 
well-intentioned efforts be on the 
invisible millions who can never 
be reached by personal solicitation, 
whose interest is only to~ be 
touched when they are left to 
themselves and the printed word? 

Not only in December, or next 
winter or next spring, but now is 
the time to advertise. There are 
new people coming into every 
community every week. There 
are more people in the country to- 
day than there were six months 
ago. The public is an active, 
changing, moving, living thing, 
that goes right on thinking, think- 
ing, thinking each new day, and 
the advertiser who wants that pub- 
lic to think of his products must 
keep his products in the public 
consciousness. 

Said the advertising manager 
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f one of the country’s largest 
vod products advertisers, whose 
ampaign of national publicity has 
een running without let-up or 
mission during the summer: 
Will there be a buyer’s strike 
iis fall? Not if advertising can 
revent it, there won’t. And we 
re taking no chances.” 


Rear- An ex-copy chief, 
writing in 
Approach PRINTERS’ INK, 


Copy declared that in 
woking for the big talking point 
t may be necessary to submit the 
roduct to exhaustive analysis. 
f need be, he recommended that 
in advertiser : 

“Weigh it, smell it, taste it, 
ound it, take it to pieces, put it to- 
zether, listen to it, squeeze it, shake 
t, roll it, toss it, spread it, pour 
t, bite it, file it, whittle it, 
urn it, freeze it, soak it, saw it, 
‘ook it, eat it, kick it, run it, stop 
t, bang it!” 

The product may have to be 
approached from every conceiv- 
able direction before the major 
sales argument is discovered. But 
there is one direction that seems 
to have been largely neglected. 
Most of us get our selling ideas 
by tackling the proposition from 
the front. We always write about 
a product when it is new. We 
picture the article in its Sunday- 
go-to-meeting clothes. We talk 
about what it will do. 

A fertile source of good talking 
points may be found by slipping 
up on the product from the rear, 
by telling about it after it has 
been submitted to hard use. One 
of the most effective truck tire 
advertisements which the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company ever 
ran was a photograph of a travel- 
scarred tire which had covered 
50,000 miles. One of the pine as- 
sociations formerly advertised a 
New England house which has 
stood the ravages of the weather 
for more than 200 years. What 
better testimony than that of the 
durability of pine! Old shoes, old 
soles and other used products 
have been similarly advertised. 

This idea, used too seldom, 
seems to be coming into vogue at 
present. The principle is em- 
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ployed in several recent advertise- 
ments. The J. B. Williams Com- 
pany is now advertising “How do 
you look at closing time?” Many 
ef us start out in the morning 
cleanly shaven, but begin to get 
kind of ragged round the chin te- 
ward four o’clock. The four 
o'clock stubby chin can be avoided 
by the use of Williams’, the com- 
pany states. That surely is com- 
ing up on the rear of a proposition 
with a vengeance. 

The General Cigar Company is 
using the same idea in recent Lit- 
tle Bobbie copy. As a rule, cigar 
advertising pictures the delights 
of a good smoke or the pleasure of 
a man about to light a cigar. This 
famous advertiser, however, has 
now gone to the end of a smoke. 
It depicts a man taking his last 
long pull on the stub before he 
regretfully throws it away. 

Who can say that this rear ap- 
proach doesn’t make good copy? 
People are always interested in 
hard pan accomplishment. They 
like to know how a product will 
act after it has been in use as 
well as they like to picture the 
delights of using the new product. 





The Hard a is in New 


Times Habit York @ small 
company doing a 


pretty big business that is suf- 
fering from a lingering attack of 
the hard times habit. During the 
business dulness this company, 
along with all of its competitors, 
took what is known colloquially 
as a terrible spanking. Profits 
ceased to exist and sales volume 
was merely a term. 

Executives who had been in the 
habit of coming in late every 
morning and taking a couple of 
hours for lunch suddenly began 
to arrive a little after eight and 
sent out for a box of crackers 
and a glass of milk at noon. Ad- 
vertising appropriations were cut 
and salesmen were called off the 
road. 

Then something happened. The 
much-touted buyers’ strike col- 
lapsed. Orders began to filter in. 
At first there was a slight in- 
crease in business. Then the in- 
crease was decided enough to be 
more than noticeable. Today this 
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company is doing a little over 50 
per cent more business than it 
was doing last year at_ this time. 

But the executives still come in 
at eight and take half an hour 
for lunch. This in itself might 
be a good sign. But those same 
executives are still talking hard 
times and thinking hard times. 

The advertising appropriation is 
still cut to the bone, the sales 
force is still at the minimum, And 
anyone entering the office is 
greeted with the same old slo- 
gan, “Isn’t business rotten?” 

One of these days some com- 
petitor is going to realize that 
there is nothing mysterious about 
this increase in business—and that 
it represents potentially a lot more 
business that is waiting to be dug 
up. A consistent advertising cam- 
paign, some more salesmen, a 
healthier outlook and that com- 
petitor’s business is going to take 
a big jump. 

But in the meantime the old 
two-by-four pruning policy of 
doing business will be carried on 
by the company mentioned before. 
The executives have got the hard 
times habit and they can’t shake it. 
When they wake up they’re going 
to find a good-sized lump of the 
business they might have had is 
lost because a competitor realized 
that hard times have got to end 
some time, 

The hard times habit has taught 
a good many valuable lessons. But 
like any other habit it ought to 
be broken. And now is the time 
to break it. 

Favorable A certain manu- 
Time to Get - re who is 

Good also a_ national 


advertiser, has 
Salesmen taken advantage 


of the period of dull selling to 
add a score of men to his sales 
force. He does not need the men 
just now, but he is giving them a 
thorough factory training, in 
overalls, and this will be followed 
by instruction in specialized sell- 
ing. When the time comes—soon, 
this manufacturer believes — to 
make an intensive effort for sales 
in this particular field, the men 
will be prepared to go out and 
sell. 
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The twenty men were obtaine 
by means of a want advertise 
ment, which brought 300 replies 
Nearly all of the applicants wer 
salesmen who were out of wor! 
because their former employer 
had lost courage to continue th: 
fight while sales were not mad: 
easily. Many of them were star 
men, and while the advertiser ha: 
intended to take on ten men only 
the high quality of so many oi 
the applicants persuaded him t 
double the number. Thus far he 
is convinced that he decided wise 
ly; the men bid fair to rank 
high among his best salesmen. 

There is still time for other 
manufacturers to take advantag« 
of this present opportunity in the 
man market. There are star men 
out of employment who are most 
eager to give a good account of 
themselves. It is none too early 
to start employing them now;; get- 
ting them acquainted with the 
house, the goods, the territory and 
what not. What business house 
is there that will not need from 
one to a dozen or more salesmen 
just as soon as the flood tide of 
better sales begins running? 

Also, every man who is put to 
work now not only develops more 
business, but joins the ranks of 
earners and therefore buyers of 
some other manufacturer’s mer- 


chandise. 


New Chicago Agency 
Mrs. Frederick Countiss has formed 
an advertising agency in Chicago to be 


known as Fairfield & Company, Inc 
Associated with her are Mrs. John 

Black and Louis O. Macloon. Both 
women held executive positions in the 
work of the Red Cross during the war 


Snodgrass & Gayness Have 
Racine Tire Account 


The advertising account of the Racine 
Rubber Company, Racine, Wis., manu 
facturer of Racine tires, has been 
obtained by the advertising agency of 
Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc., New York 


Business Paper Editors Will 
Meet 


The National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors will meet in Chicago on 
October 24 to 26. On the same dates 
in that city will be held a meeting of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc 
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TRIFLES MAKE PERFECTION 


Le 


Ir 1s easily imaginable that a large order might 
hinge on a sheet of letter paper. A possible cus- 
tomer might be influenced for or against a house 
—your house, perhaps—by the quality, or lack 
of it, of your business letters. 
Smaller things have settled the fate of nations. 
But the real sound, basic reason for putting 
your letterheads on Crane's Bond is your own 
satisfaction. Even if no one else noticed, it would 
be something to you to know that this fine all- 
new-rag paper was not too good for your busi- 
ness. 
100% selected new rag stock 
120 years’ experience 
Bank notes of 22 countries 
Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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/WANTED 


An Experienced 
Service andCopy Man 
MEDIUM sized agency 


serving a numberof large 
national advertisers has an 
excellent opening for a man 
between the ages of 25 and 
35. Only a man of excep- 
tional ability will meet the 
requirements. He must have 
imagination as well as good 








business sense, and possess a 
personality that will permit 
us to put him in direct con- 
tact with clients. 


Letters describing fully your 
experience and qualifications 
should be sent to 


M. E., Box 184, care of 
Printers’ Ink 




















Specialty 
Wanted 


Suitable for mail 
order and house 
to house selling. 
Popular priced. 
Exclusive selling 
rights. Address 
H. B. Cohen, 
care of Conover- 
Mooney Co., 
Harris Trust 
Bldg:, Chicago. 
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Programme for New England 
Advertising Clubs 


The programme for the annual con 
vention of the New England Advertising 
Clubs, which will be held at New Haven 
Conn., on October 13, 14 and 15, calls 
for addresses on the first day by Frank 
A. Black, president of the association 
Charles H. Mackintosh, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; George W. Hopkins, vice-presi 
dent of the Columbia Graphophone Co 
and Bert Barnes, editor of Blue Pencil 

On the second day addresses will be 
made by John G. Jones, of the Alex 
ander Hamilton Institute; Charles W. 
Hoyt, president of Hoyt’s Service, Inc.; 
Guy Peterson; Truman A. DeWeese, ad 
vertising director, Shredded Wheat Com 
pany; John E, Otterson; A. C. Gilbert, 
president, A. C. Gilbert Co.; Ben 
Sherbow; Amos Parish; Ben Nash; 
Sam Crawford; Harry Wellman; James 
Wallen, and Ida Bailey Allen. 

At a banquet to be held on the eve 
ning of the second day addresses will be 
made by President James F. Angell, of 
Yale University, and Governor Everett 
Lake, of Connecticut. 

On the closing day of the convention 
there will be an open discussion on 
“What Can We Do to Improve Adver 
tising, to Increase Respect For, and 
Dignify the Advertising Profession?” 
Addresses will be made by Richard H 
Lee, director-counsel of the National 
Vigilance Committee, and John R. 
Demarest, president of the New Haven 
Advertising Club and secretary of the 
Wilson H. Lee Company. 


Join Boswell-Frankel Agency 


Bernard Swiedler, formerly space buyer 
and account executive of the Percival K. 
Frowert Co., of New York, and J. H. 
Hornung, formerly assistant treasurer of 
that organization, have joined the staff 
of the Boswell-Frankel Agency, of that 
city. 


New Account for Walter B. 
Snow Agency 


The Clapp-Eastham Company, Cam 
bridge, Mass., has placed its account in 
the hands of Walter B. Snow and Staff, 
Boston, Mass. Advertising in trade and 
technical papers will be supported by 
intensive direct work to dealer. 


Account for F. R. Steel 
Company 
The American Park Builders, Chicago 
landscape architects, have appointed 
the F. R. Steel Company, Chicago, to 
handle their advertising, which will 
appear in trade papers. 


S. V. Hohl Leaves J. Roland 
Kay 
S. V. Hohl has resigned as space 


buyer for the J. Roland Kay Company, 
Chicago, advertising agency. 
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SYSTEM, MULTIPLIED 
AND 


ORGANIZATION, ENERGY. 





Selling and Distributing 
—" 


Large Staff of Travellers doing business with 
Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, 
Chandlers and Allied Trades. 


DUBLIN—Gt. Ship St. BELFAST—Duncrue St. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 

was probably the first writer 
of prominence to recognize adver- 
tising in fiction. Silas Lapham in 
the book bearing his name was an 
advertising manufacturer. True 
enough, his methods were crude, 
but no cruder than the adver- 
tising of the period in which he 
thrived. Again in “A Hazard of 
New Fortunes,” Howells made 
Fulkerson, one of the chief charac- 
ters of the book, an advertising 
man. To be sure, Fulkerson would 
rank very low in the profession to- 
day, but in the early 80’s, when he 
flourished, he was in advance of 
his times. 

Howells, though, was about our 
only fictionist until recent years to 
do justice to advertising. As a 
rule the romancer, when _ he 
stooped to recognize it at all, held 
advertising up to ridicule. The 
advertising man was classed with 
the street faker, the ballyhoo artist 
and the sandwich man. 

Recently, though, since a num- 
ber of thoroughly trained adver- 
tising men, such as Hugh Mac- 
Nair Kahler, Robert R. Updegraff, 
and the late Henry Payson Dowst 
have taken to fiction, advertising 
has been placed on a more legiti- 
mate fiction plane. 

* * * 

After all, perhaps only an adver- 
tising man can properly write an 
advertising story. When the in- 
experienced essay to write on ad- 
vertising they are almost sure to 
wallow amateurishly in the mazes 
of the subject. That at least was 
the reflection of the Schoolmaster 
when he read Maurice Switzer’s 
newly published novel, “Trying It 
on the Dog.” This is an old-fash- 
ioned love story, but it all hinges 
on the success of an advertising 
campaign, and a mighty ingenious 
campaign it is. Only an advertis- 
ing man could have written this 
story. In the hands of any one, 
who had not planned and engi- 
neered the investment of an appro- 
priation, it is easy to see how the 
plot would have been manhandled. 


Mr. Switzer has not only writ 
ten a most readable love story, but 
also the prospectus of a first rate 
sales campaign. Neither the lit- 
erary critic nor the most analyti 
cal sales expert could find much 
fault with “Trying It on the Dog.” 
The book is probably the natural 
outcome of Mr. Switzer’s training, 
for he is far from being a tyro 
either in writing or in business 
management. He is well known 
as a writer of rollicking verse, and 
as a business man his achievements 
as vice-president of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company entitle 
him to fictionize advertising with 
some inside knowledge of the 
craft. , 

* * . 

A rose by another name may be 
just as sweet but refer to a dealer 
in a different way, and you may 
be able to paraphrase Karl F. 
Moore, advertising manager of the 
Coffield Washer Company who 
tells the Schoolmaster: “As a re- 
sult of the ‘Washday Smile Shop’ 
campaign we have obtained about 
$3,000 worth of dealers’ news- 
paper advertising, as well as win- 
dow trims all over the country 
which are almost priceless.” 

Last fall, when Coffield copy 
plans for 1921 were under con- 
sideration, the idea came up of 
giving Coffield dealers a common 
name that would distinguish them 
from all the rest. For some time 
the company had been using the 
phrase “Producers of Washday 
Smiles,” in its general advertising. 
It was but a step to the “Washday 
Smile Shop” idea, and now most 
Coffield dealers display the sign: 
“This is a ‘Washday Smile Shop’.” 
The company’s retailers are al- 
ways referred to in that manner in 
the national advertising. Natu- 
rally this sort of co-operation is 
appreciated—the results mentioned 
previously are proof conclusive. 

The Schoolmaster has often felt 
the phrase “At your dealer’s,” or 
its derivatives, has been worked 
to death. He is glad to see at 
least one advertiser who is calling 
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- Flexlume Signs and 
the Automobile Field 


HEN we started, years ago, to 

urge national advertisers to 

“tie” their advertising to the dealer's 
door by means of Flexlume Electric 
Signs, the automobile field was 
among the first to respond. Now, 
we ate proud to say, most of the 
well known trademarks of cars, 
trucks, tires and accessories have 
been reproduced ih raised, snow- 
white Flexlume characters—the 
kind that have day and night value, 
greatest reading distance, lowest up- 
keep cost and most artistic designs. 


If-you are not already numbered 
among the advertisers who are using 
Flexlumes, won’t you let us send you 
a sketch showing a sign to meet the 
particular needs of your business? 


FLEXLUME SIG OMPANY- 
32 Kail St., B » N.Y. 


FLEXLUMES—Electric made only by 
Flexlume Si 
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have prepared more advertising cam- 
paigns to sell STOCKS and BONDS 
than any other man above ground 
and out of jail. In every State— 
Mexico—Canada. My associate handles 
salesmen so they sell. I am a Free 
Lance Advertising Writer. I don’t 
want a job, because I am never out 
of one. But do YOU want to sell 
securities? Strictly confidential. W. 
R. Stackhouse, 300 W. 49th St., New 
York. 








“Too Darned Much 
Energy!” 


I want MORE work. Am now 
handling $100,000 national cam- | 
paign, with direct-mail and sales- 
promotion work. Have it all 
worked out—and turned over to 
subordinates. 
Wanted—A connection where I 
can do all the above, and handle 
selling, too. If you need a hard 
worker, overflowing with sales — 
ideas, write 

“B. W,’”’ BOX 185, 
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Price Cut! 
$6,000 a year man— 
yours for $50 a week 


Not all his time, of course. 


In line with suggestion from Wash 
ington to reduce prices, this trained 
advertising man can help out just one 
manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer in 
New York City. 


Especially experienced in MERCHAN- 
DISING of foods and men’s clothing. 
Although connected with big advertis 
ing organization, he has time personally 
to care for the work of one concern. 


Address C. G., Box 182, Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 
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| a rose by another name and actu 
| ally making it seem sweeter. 


* * * 


“We Are Ready to Fill You: 
Order the Same Day It Is Re- 
ceived,” is a sentence one sees wit! 
surprising frequency in business 
paper advertising. Nothing par 
ticularly startling about it on the 
surface. Nevertheless, it really is 
quite significant. It indicates a 
realization, on the part of manu 
facturers, that the way to do busi 
ness, is to be prepared to supply 
promptly, the demands of the 
trade. Organizations, now working 
full time, have time after time 
ascribed their success to a coura 
geous effort to maintain complet: 
stocks. In that manner they wer: 
enabled to fill those dribbling 
orders which their competitors 
slighted. They could advertise 
“We Are Ready to Fill Your 
Order the Same Day It Is Re- 
ceived,” at a time when others 
could make no delivery promises 
at all, due to plant-shutdowns 

A number of the department 
stores show an appreciation of this 
business fundamental. They are 
not allowing their stocks to de- 
generate to a miscellaneous lot of 
odds and ends. True, the selec- 
tions may not be so plentiful as 
previously. But they are prepared 
to meet ordinary demands. It is 
these stores that are selling 
more units of merchandise than 
ever before. Could they roll up 
such a record if their shelves were 
as bare as a Scotchman’s knee? 

















EV 
Leads and increases its lead in 


LOS ANGELES 


More readers, more subscribers 
than a year ago. Sworn govern- 
ment report: 


averaze 143,067 


Average 
More advertisements, more adver- 
tisers than a year ago. One hun- 
dred and thirty-two use 
Evening Herald exclusively in the 
afternoen field. 
Representatives: 

New York: Ch 
H. W. Moloney, G. Logan Payne Co. 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 
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Can you nominate 
this man? 


We want to locate the best foreign sales man- 
ager in the United States. We do not expect this 
man to answer this advertisement himself; it may 
not even come to his attention. Besides, the man 
we are looking for is doubtless already employed, 
and, most likely, hasn’t the least idea of making a 
change. 


The man we want is a big, successful executive, 
with a long, varied, intimate experience in han- 


dling foreign sales. Preferably he will have trav- 
elled in foreign countries, particularly in South 
America and the Far East. 


You who are reading this may know such a man. 
If so, you will do him a real service by sending 
us his name and a brief account of his business 
career. We will take care ef the rest. 


You, too, will profit by the transaction, since we 
will reward you handsomely in cash for having 
brought the man to our attention. 


Just a brief letter will do. Your name, of course, 
will be kept strictly in confidence. 


Address “P. A.,” Box 183, Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Manager 


New with large Eastern 
4 manufacturer, open for new 
connection. College graduate, 
thoroughly grounded in selling 
and organization of sales ter- 
ritory. Has planned and 
directed effective National Ad- 
vertising, Dealers’, Newspaper 
and Direct-By-Mail Campaigns, 
House-Organ Publication and 
other Advertising and Sales 
Promotion measures. 
Address “T. H.,”” Box 181, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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HERBERT H. GILES 
Automatic 


ILES 


Carton Filling 


Comparative Cost Data 
Machine vs. Hand Labor 


Send for your copy free 
105 WEST 40th STREET, N. Y. 
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Walk into a store handling 
Kodak supplies and you will fin 
the dealer carrying a complete as 
sortment. Apparently Kodak sales 
men have been instructed in thi 
principle. Others could be men 
tioned. These organizations ar: 
literally sending their dealers bacl 
to primary school. They ar: 
teaching merchants the A B C’s 
of business, They are showing 
retailers that the way to do busi 
ness is to be prepared to give cus 
tomers what they want to buy 
All of which is quite elementary 
but it is generally recognized that 
lack of observance of this funda- 
mental plays no small part in the 
present blockade of distributive 
channels. 

As part of the plan to get this 
point across, business-paper ad- 
vertising has been used by several 
manufacturers. More of the same 
kind is needed. Such a campaign 
of education cannot be left on the 
shoulders of a few pioneers. The 
idea must be hammered home time 
and again. It must face the mer- 
chant every time he scans the ad- 
vertising pages of his trade publi- 
cations. There is a copy slant 
here which lends itself to unusual 
treatment; a copy slant that is 
timely if nothing else, and which 
the Schoolmaster hopes to see with 
increasing frequency as he thumbs 
through the different business 


papers. 
* * 
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9 a. m. means 


just that to us. If you 
seek punctual typo- 
graphic service, phone 
FITzRoy 2719. 


SERVICE 
NIGHT AND DAY 





AdY Agencies’ 
Service Company 
209 W 38 NEW YORK 


a 
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Passing through East 24th Street 
he other morning the Schoolmaster 
»bserved a pushcart vendor who 
1as caught the spirit of “dealer 
0-operation.” His pushcart was 
piled with Bartlett pears, and 
rising above the top of the pile 
was a board on which was tacked 
what appeared to be a proof of a 
four-color magazine advertisement 
featuring “Rose’s California Bart- 
letts ” 

That advertisement at once sur- 
rounded that humble pushcart 
with the atmosphere of a Cali- 
fornia orchard and seemed to give 
the pears an added lusciousness. 
The Schoolmaster wonders if that 
humble curbstone vendor who had 
the judgment to use this advertise- 
ment, which probably came packed 
in the box with the fruit, did not 
sell out his stock much faster than 
his neighboring pushcart competi- 
tors whose stocks of Bartlett pears 
were presented less appealingly. 

And he wonders if Mr. Rose is 
not doing a pretty good Bartlett 
business this season! 





Brooklyn Considers Better 
Business Bureau Plan 


The Brooklyn, N. Y., Advertising 
Club, following in the footsteps of the 
New York Advertising Club, is consid- 
ering a plan for the establishment of a 
Better Business Bureau. No definite ac 
tion has yet been taken by either club. 
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Direct Mail Advertising 


reduces cost of selling. POSTAGE 
MAGAZINE—published monthly—tells 
how to write Sales-Producing Letters, 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines. 
Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


A Million Dollars a Week 
is spent by New York City’s 
| 2,000 Charitable Organizations 
| The Executives of these institutions, who 
buy the Supplies, all read 


Better Times 


New York's 100 Gold Street 
| Welfare Magazine — New Y 














WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


The Search-Light 
Anything You Want to Know 
A Special Service Organization—Founded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 
A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive moore 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. 

450 Fourth Avenue, New York. finaitor. > Chief 











Currier 


Everett Currier Limited 
27 E. 31: New York : M.S. 8891 
Layout, typography & fine printing of 
booklets, advts., &c., with style and 
charafer, in our own plant 














Ne 


NEW YORK 
1493 Broadway 








THAT AD-MEDIUM MARVELOUS 


ERICA’S : THEATRICAL 
LEAD! NG WEEKLY DIGEST 


ASK THE ACTOR 






y CHICAGO 
35 So. Dearborn St. 











| CANADIAN ADVERTISING | 


SMITH, DENNE mn (010).42 | 


50) -40h Bee) 


MONTREAI | 
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Desk and Desk Room 


for Chicago representative, in the 

heart of Chicago’s “locp.” Mod- 

ern building; telephone and other 

service. Reasonable rental. 

347-48, 327 South La Salle &t., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Advertising 


NOVELTIES 


Whatever the nature of the novelty 
you desire, write us for samples and 
——. State quantity wanted. 
escriptive lists on request. 
RALPH 8S. MATZ NOVELTY CO., 
Reading, Pa. 














PERSONALIZED STATIONERY 
100 high quality special size bond note 
sheets and 100 envelopes are neatly im- 
printed with any three-line address you 
a. Carefully = and mailed 
prepaid to your home for one dollar. 
Write address plainly 

$ Sample on request $ 

l WILLIAM B. SKIDMORE l 

Stamford Connecticut 

100 SHEETS & 100 ENVELOPES 
SPECIAL FORMS AND BOOKS 
We specialize in making specially- 
ruled and printed forms, systems, 
duplicating and bound books, loose- 
leaf ledgers and binders. 

Good work, careful attention to 
details; deliveries when promised; 
reasonable prices. 

Send for our representative before 
placing your next order. 

PEERLESS MANIFOLD BOOK Co. 
10 Barclay St., New York. Phone Barolay 4483. 
Better rming for Less — 
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The Use of Color in Direct 
: Mail Matter 


“Someone has said recently that ii 
you want favorable reaetion in direct 
mail matter use color,” Noble T 
Praigg, ef the United Typothetae oi 
America, said in an address to the 
Buffalo "Advertising Club on September 
20. “But see,” he continued, “that 
coler is used to conform with the eye 
acceptance of the person who reads 
For instance, if you were addressing < 
mailing piece to the average college gir! 
you would take cognizance of her pref 
erence, in this order—blue, green and 
orange. A picture book or an advertis 
ing card to children would call for the 
colors of red, yellow, blue and green 
in that order of importance. The 
adult, however, is more sedate in the 
color preferences and has been found 
to express greater favor for color in 
this order of importance: Blue, green. 
lavender, purple, violet.” 


Account for Charleston, 
W. Va., Agency 


The Tirometer Valve Corporation, 
Charleston, W. Va., advertising 
Tirometer equipped touring tube, 
placed its account with the Allied Crafts 
Service, Charleston, W. Va. This ac 
count will go in the general field. 


New 


ot 


T. L. Smith Company Appoints 
R. Bowen 


Smith Company, Milwau 
kee, maker of construction equipment, 
has appointed R. Bowen general sales 
manager. Mr. Bowen has been Eastern 
district sales manager of this company. 


The T. L. 


Joins Milwaukee Agency 


H. P. Sigwalt, who has been adver 
tising manager of The T. L. Smith 
Company, construction equipment, Mil- 
waukee, has joined the staff of the Burns- 


Hall Advertising Agency, Milwaukee. 
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published annually by Buenos 
Aires’ leading afternoon daily. 


ADVERTISING Forms CLOSE 1N THE 
Unitep Srates Oct. 31 For THE 


1922 EDITION 
Write for Sample Copy and Rates 
E. H. MILANI 
| 432 Fourtn Ave. Map. So. 3069 
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WANTED 


Advertising Service Executive 


of High Calibre 


One of the highest class Advertising Service cor- 
porations in New York, strong financially, with 
large, select clientele, desires experienced advertising 
executive to assist President in the general executive 
management. 


The proper man must have good personality, and 
the judgment from experience that will command 
respect of colleagues and clients. 


Do not want a man with any accounts. We now have 
more business than at any time during the past ten 
years. We want a good man to help scientifically 
handle the business we have. 


Must be a young man of ideas, with the enthusiasm 
and ability to put them into action. Between 30 and 
40 years of age, having held responsible executive 
position in newspaper, magazine or agency work. 
For such a man we have an unusual opportunity and 
will pay proper salary, and bonus. 


Unless your record will stand searching investiga- 
tion, do not reply. Your letter will be respected as 
strictly confidential. Give age, education, experi- 
ence and present earnings. 


Address PRESIDENT, Box 186 


Care of Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN OF ADE- 
QUATE QUALIFICATIONS to open 
a New York office for a Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. Address Box 562, 
Printers’ Ink. 


> “ 
World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 
County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 


Photo-Engraving Salesman Wanted— 
One who is well acquainted with pub- 
lishing and advertising concern. Good 
inducement for the right party. Write 
of your experience and accounts, if you 
have any. Day and night service plant. 
Address Box 536, Printers’ Ink. 


If your experience qualifies you to take 
complete charge of established trade 
journal business on Pacific Coast; if you 
seek permanent opportunity rather than 
big immediate salary, but with share of 
profits and option to purchase interest, 
address, giving references, Box 535, P. I. 

















Wanted—Assistant for Circulation Man- 
ager, trade-paper publishing house (Chris- 
tian). Must be able to take charge of 
department and prepare promotion lit- 
erature, look after A. B. C. reports, etc. 
Must be experienced. Location: New 
York. Address Box 560, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant in Advertising Department 
large corporation. Location, Boston. 
Excellent opportunity for an ambitious 
young man. Should be experienced in 
catalogue preparation, trade paper and 
direct advertising. Give full particu- 
lars and salary expected. Box 544, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Young College Woman with thorough 
training in economics, statistics and prin- 
ciples of finance, who has had practical 
experience both in the above and in pub- 
licity work. Splendid opening for such 
a woman in the South as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Chamber of Commerce. Give 
references, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Also send photograph. Lakeland 
Chamber of Commerce, Lakeland, Fla. 











ADVERTISING ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 


A very unusual opportunity is open for 
a man who has ideas, ability and is 
now ready to step into 


A LARGER FIELD 


The possibilities of a large income are 
limited only by willingness to work as 
hard as the men who are building this 
business. The agency is a rapidly grow- 
ing one with a record of achievement. 
Write in full confidence, giving particu- 
lars that would justify an interview. 
BOX 538, PRINTERS’ INK 





Wanted Photo-retoucher—Would pre 
fer one who could do other commercia 
art. Send samples of work and salar 
required in first letter. Tacoshg, E: 
graving Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


Mail Order Copy Writer 
We can use an ambitious, clear-headed 
producer willing to learn for the sak« 
of earning more. Experience not impera 
tive if there is capability. Call or phone 
H. H. Sherman at Scott & Scott Adv 
Agency, 220 West 42nd St., N. Y. City 


Advertising Writer (head of depart 
ment) wanted by Eastern Department 
Store. Compensation $3000 to $4000, 
according to qualifications. Applicants 
to be considered must give details of 
previous positions held and submit some 
specimens of work. Address Box 561, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—tThe leading concern of its 
kind, with branches throughout the 
United States, has a place on its selling 
force in the Hartford office for a young 
man who has had experience of some 
kind in either advertising or in selling 
Write frankly and tell us all about 
yourself. Box 539, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING WRITER—Should 
be experienced in retail store 
advertising and should know the 
problems of the small. General 
Store and Variety Store in towns 
of 10,000 and under. Write full 
details and send samples of work. 
State salary. Address Box 559, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ARTIST 


ARTIST with advertising experience, 
able to create ideas, produce clever lay 
outs and good drawings. Apply by let- 
ter, stating experience—salary expected. 
Send samples of work produced. Address 
_ Art Department, 
Livermore & Knight Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


High Grade Salesmen 


We are a going corporation organizing 
a sales force of high grade men such as 
read this publication. What we have to 
offer is entirely new and meets a de- 
mand due to conditions as they exist 
today. The earning possibilities ave 
from $7,500 a year up; depending upon 
the salesman’s ability to assimilate the 
training we give and his willingness to 
work. The material we have is sold on 
the first call. Six average orders a week 
net the salesman $225. The men we 
select must have perfect confidence in 
their own ability, be able to furnish 
reference and proof of their selling ex- 
perience. Sell yourself to us in your 
first letter; we will in turn arrange for 
@ personal interview. Address Box 542, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted—Circulation man for a Motion 
icture News Weekly to continuously 
avel and boost up business. Must be 
inmarried, age under thirty (30) years. 
jood salary to right man. State refer- 
nees, qualifications. Address Box 567, 
‘rinters’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Distinctive business cards, letterheads, 
vedding and other announcements, in 
ngraving and embossed effects. NON- 
PLATE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 114 
West 56th St. Tel. Circle 3959. 


Publisher Desires Associate—Prefer- 
ibly Gentile seeking to enter business 
vith a future. $1,500 necessary. Adver- 
iser twenty-five years’ experience. Ad- 
iress R-712, 1416 Broadway, New York. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City. 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


at home after a pleasant sum- 


mer ready to resume 
Copy Writing and Counsel from 
The Woman's Point of View 
Madeleine Kelly Purcell_ Advertising 
348 West 118th St. New York 


For $25.00 


You can get your inch ad in 100 New 
York State Weekly papers, 47 Pennsyl- 
vania, 10 Connecticut, 53 New Jersey. 
These are country newspapers. Every 
line is read. These people buy. I write 
yourcopy free. Sales Letters written, $15. 
LAWRENCE AN DEUTZMAN, 
Advertising, 
507 Fifth aveuee, New York City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
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Advertising Assistant—Young man, 23, 
desires position in production depart- 
ment, or assistant to Advertising Man- 
ager. Four years’ experience with 
Agency and publisher. ollege trained. 
Address Box 558, Printers’ Ink. 


Publisher who wants real intensive work 
done on Coast can secure services of a 
representative who knows Advertisers 
and Agencies in California and can get 
the businegs.,. Address Chas. N. Keiter, 
212 Consk,"Réalty Bldg., Los Angeles. 


ARE YOU A WHITE MAN? 
If you are, and are looking for a cap 
able young man to assist you in your 
advertising production work—I suggest 
getting in touch with Box 541, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR 
and direct-mail advertising man with 
successful experience would like con- 
nection in Philadelphia or vicinity. Can 
handle large or small proposition. H. M. 
Fritz, 889 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 


Advertising Copy Writer—Young man, 
23, able to prepare effective copy for all 
advertising literature, desires position 
giving him opportunity to advance. De- 
sires to work up from the bottom. 
Further particulars by letter. Address 
J. Beekley Satterlee, Northville, N. Y. 




















If You Want an 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Who Can Produce 


Communicate with 
Box 537, Printers’ Ink 











A Young Man (28 years old) with 10 
years’ experience on two newspapers as 
Advertising Manager, Auditor, Purchas- 
ing Agent and Office Manager (now re- 

ceiving over $4,000 on large metropolitan: 
daily) desires connection with Eastern or 
Southern daily. Address Box 556, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


with Milwaukee office, wants to repre- 
sent technical, trade, automotive, or farm 
publication or other live advertising me- 
dium in Wisconsin territory. Address 
J. B. Lindl, 306 M. & M. Bank Bidg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








College Woman with agency experience 
and unusual education in economics 
seeks position as assistant to advertis- 
ing executive. No stenography. Address 
Box 564, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ATTENTION, PLEASE! 
Can you use a young man, age 21, two 
years’ local and national advertising ex- 
perience? High school education. Ad- 
dress Box 543, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Catalog and Advertising 
Man, forceful copy writer, originality in 
design, with selling results proven. Pay a 
years manager; recommended. E. H., 
Room 858, Woolworth Bldg., N. va City. 











STENOGRAPHER-SECRETARY 
Young lady, four years’ literary and 
commercial experience in publishing 
and advertising offices, desires good 
connection, Box 557, Printers’ Ink. 





Just now, for every position there 
are two applicants. I've got some- 
thing that the other fellow hasn’t, or I 
wouldn't ask you to take me on your 
staff as a writer of ads and circulars. 
Address Box 566, care of Printers’ Ink. 


TECHNICAL 
COPY and LAYOUT MAN 


whose eight years of experience have 
embraced many aspects of advertis- 
ing and publicity, wants to work 
for a progressive organization where 
his engineering knowledge, literary 
ability and advertising instinct will 
be effectively utilized. He is 32 
years old, broadly educated and trav- 
eled, and always in splendid health. 


Mechanical Engineer, Box 540, P. I 
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For a Penny 


and a Half 


For less than 14 cents 
per month per car, you 
can maintain an im- 


pressive OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING cam- 
paign which will keep 
your message continu- 
ously before the auto- 
mobilists of such cities 
as New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, etc. 


ee laker me Cl r-ren.: re q 
Outdoor Advertising—Nation Wide 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison & Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25thSt. : 


, 


| {out [ Outdoor Advertising builds sound,enduring business = | 
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Can any advertiser | 
afford to neglect or over- 





look the largest morning | 
circulation in New York? 
Or the paper that in two 
years has attained it? 


DAILY NEWS-416,527 ts" 


(Net paid average for the month of August, 1921) 


All the facts and specific advertising advantages of New 
York’s tabloid picture newspaper available upon application 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


DAILY_& NEws 


NEW YORK’S 











